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Cuarter XVII. 
IN THE ATELIER. 


Blew atelier is on the third floor ; aslip of a room, all outer wall and 
skylight, too hot for habitation in summer, too cold in winter, and 
mysteriously called by Bonchrétien “the Observatory.” In the days 
when Madame’s resources did not enable her to rent the entire house, a 
photographer used to carry on his business in this room, and the smell 
of collodion clings, even yet, to the walls. The smell of collodion 
will be likely to cleave to Leah Pascal’s remembrance while she lives! 

Precisely as midnight strikes, M. Danton quits his chamber: Bon- 
chrétien, muffled up in an old grey camisole, nightcap on head, sees 
and wishes him good night, a quarter of an hour later, as he stands, 
a cigarette between his fingers, at the half-open door of the atelier. 

“ Bon soir to my dear M. Danton—star-gazing as usual! Ah, my 
poor friend, you discover St. Pierre to pay St. Paul! As much 
wisdom can be had of our pillow as of our brains.” And sending 
him a little kiss from her finger-tips, Madame, without a suspicion, 
shuffles away ; economical even of time, muttering her prayers as she 
goes to her roost under the leads. 

Twelve o'clock. Half-past twelve. One. Danton listens as the 
city clocks strike the half-hours, smokes cigarette after cigarette, 
occasionally gives vent to his impatience by noiselessly pacing up and 
down the narrow floor of the atelier. At last, when considerably 
more than an hour has gone by, he is rewarded by seeing the glimmer 
of a light upon the opposite wall—another minute, and a white-clad 
figure glides rapidly across the open space at the summit of the stairs, 
and passes into the room occupied by little Deb and Naomi Pascal. _ 
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To gain her own apartment, which is at the extreme end of the 
corridor, Leah will be forced to pass the door of the atelier. Let her 
purpose to give him an interview or no, she must, of necessity, find 
herself once more face to face with Danton alone. ‘“ The last words 
of the romance” will be spoken, and in quite plain tones, with no 
softening down whatsoever of unpalatable truth. Never was man 
less disposed for euphemistic gallantry of any kind than is Eugene 
Danton at this moment. 

She leaves the children’s room, walks slowly, with a face set and 
white as stone, along the corridor. The door of the atelier is in 
shadow; the atelier, itself, illumined in part only by the {moon 
shining through the skylight. Leah carries a candle in her hand, so 
Danton, unseen himself, can watch her clearly. She reaches the door 
—pauses: then, as if moved by a sudden impulse, pushes it back 
upon its hinges and enters. They stand, and for several seconds look 
at each other without a word. Leah speaks first. 

“You asked me to come, and I am here. It must be an intense 
pleasure for you to hear how much I hate you that you should still 
throw yourself in my way!” 

I have said that her face is white, and set as stone. As she ad- 
dresses him, a spot of colour mounts on either cheek ; the red glow of 
passion kindles in her deep-set eyes. 

** Hate is not the word,” she goes on, her voice sinking to a whisper, 
yet gaining in power as it sinks. ‘TI loathe you! I loathe myself for 
having put it in your power to make me suffer.” 

Still Danton stands before her, silent, and tolerably collected ; the 
cigarette, which up to the moment of her entrance he was smoking, 
between his fingers. At the sight of that cigarette, Leah’s wrath 
waxes fiercer and fiercer. Women judge by such trifles—alas! their 
lives are made up of such trifles!] Any man, lover or not, who had 
to wait an hour and a half in the cold, would take out his tobacco- 
pouch as naturally, as mechanically, as he would draw breath. To 
Leah that cigarette is a crime ; an added insult, deadly and premedi- 
tated, to all the injuries that Danton has already wrought her. 

“Do you know, sir,’ so she breaks forth next, “in spite of your 
airy indifference, that I look upon you as the very greatest scoundrel 
in the world? I am only a girl. My words cannot hurt you. I 
wish that I were a man to make them plainer.” 

“Do you know,” says Danton, speaking for the first time, “that 
though you have broken your faith to me shamelessly, tossed me 
aside like an old glove, I love you better than I ever loved you yet at 
this moment ?” 

“Love? The word from your lips is an insult. Why, but for 
you-——” And then she falters, breaks down, half turns as if to go 
—but remains. 
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“But for me, you would be a vast deal happier than you are, 
Leah. That is the truth, is it not? My poor little Leah—it must 
have been so hard for you to suffer, with no one at hand to give you 
consolation.” 

“T have many people to give me consolation, I thank you, M. 
Danton. If I have suffered, and I have!—I am not ashamed to say 
how much your treachery has cost me—the wound will not last for 
life, be quite sure. I am not the sort.of woman to break my heart 
because one more man in the world has proved himself a villain.” 

“You are not the sort of woman to break your heart for any cause,” 
says Danton. In the days tocome it may be that he will think twice 
of that remark of his. “The human beings, if any such exist, who 
break their hearts, are those who love. And it is not in you to care 
two straws for any man. Why, if you had liked me,” he goes on, 
warming, “as many women like for eight days, knowing that at the 
énd of eight days ’twill be past, you would have defended me when I 
was absent, have given me the chance, at least, of self-defence.” 

“J—I presume you know that I have heard of your marriage,” 
she answers; but in a voice that falters more and more. Already the 
ground seems slipping from beneath her feet ; Danton’s stronger will, 
Danton’s absolute truth, begin to assert themselves. 

“ And what if you have? You know, can know nothing about the 
circumstances of my life, past or present. The promises of love you 
made last night in the Tuileries gardens were to me, without condi- 
tions. An accident that blackened my life a dozen years ago—the 
mere fact of my marriage—is altogether beside the question of our 
love for each other.” 

The fact of your marriage ... . beside the question!” she 
stammers. Odd contradiction! Though the boldness of his speech 
shakes every prejudice Leah has to its foundation, she feels her pride 
unwounded. Many a love speech from the lips of her affianced 
husband has humiliated her more. “If you are going to speak in 
this awful, trreligious manner,” putting down her candle on the 
solitary table the room contains, “I shall feel it my duty to leave you 
at once.” 

“You will remain here, Miss Pascal,” says Danton firmly, “ until 
we have had our last say to each other out.” 

“Our last say,” she repeats, looking at him with vaguely wistful 
entreaty in her eyes. 

“Yes, our very last ; as regards explanation, at all events. Pro- 
bably our last of any kind in this world. Well, we shall not be able 
to finish it in a dozen, or in twice a dozen words—and you are too 
thinly dressed to be here, my poor love.” He comes to Leah’s side 
abruptly, and throws his arms round her. “Why, you are trem- 
bling, and your hands,” taking one of them as he speaks in his, and 
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holding it close, “are on fire. What have you been doing with 
yourself since you left the drawing-room ?” 

“T—oh, M. Danton, how frightfully wrong all this is! I will not 
stay with you one moment longer—I have been talking to my cousin, 
Mrs. Baltimore.” 

“A good counsellor, on my word—Mrs. Baltimore! Will the day 
ever come, Leah, when I shall see you tortured out of nature, artificial 
in look and word, plastered, soul and body, an inch thick in paint, a 
woman of fashion, like Mrs. Baltimore? Or so much lower, as your 
capacity for better things is greater !” 

“You will see me, as you see poor Bell, as you see all women, 
much as life and as men’s selfishness make us,” says Leah, with bitter- 
ness, and breaking as she speaks from Danton’s arm. “Take my 
case, a8 you are so deeply interested in it. Look at my papa;” her 
tone, her face, supply the place of adjectives. ‘“ Look at my future 
husband! Look at my best friend, my lover, as he called himself 
yesterday! If at Bell’s age I have turned out half as well as she 
has, it will be a great surprise to myself, M. Danton. That is all I 
have to say.” 

Her warmth almost rekindles Danton’s hopes. When a woman 
extenuates herself to the man who loves her, she betrays this much, 
at least, that she values his respect ; just the very next step to valu- 
ing himself. “Do you mind remaining here for a few seconds, with- 
out me, Miss Pascal, long enough merely for me to go to my room 
and back? And for precaution,” suiting the action to the word, “I 
will extinguish the candle. The moon gives us more than enough 
light to talk by. Now, don’t stir an inch till I return.” 

And with this Leah finds herself alone; bewildered, stunned, con- 
scious, as far as reason can inform her, that Danton is wrong, she 
right; yet feeling, through some intuition acuter than reason, that he 
stands on loftier ground than she, that her best chance of happiness, 
even yet, rests on obeying him! At the end of about a minute and 
a half he returns, loaded; his warm travelling plaid to be pinned (he 
pins it himself) round her shoulders, a tiger skin for her feet. On 
one side of the atelier is a kind of recess or embrasure, wherein, no 
doubt, stood formerly a broken column, or other piece of photographic 
’ property. It is furnished with a low broad ledge, just spacious enough 
to form a resting-place for one person. And here Leah is placed. I 
employ the passive voice intentionally: what action of Leah Pascal’s 
but must be passive so long as she is with Danton? Her delicate 
Jewish features show fair in the moonlight above the opaque shadows 
of the plaid; her diamond rings sparkle, in green and ruby fire, that 
contrasts and yet assimilates curiously with the mottled richness of 
the tiger skin upon which her fingers rest. Danton takes up his 
position at her feet. In novels, Leah has read, probably some 
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hundred times or_more, of lovers thus placed. In real life the expe- 
rience is new to her. Imagine a Lord Stair, or a Jack Chamberlayne 
—imagine any British admirer she has had, and the list is long— 
planted, Turk-fashion, on a bare parquet, yet not looking ridiculous! 
To Danton, with his artistic southern face, his entire absence of self- 
consciousness, the position seems at once natural and full of ease. He 
leans his head back against the opposite side of the embrasure, and 
gazes at her. 

“You are the prettiest woman I ever saw in my life, Miss Pascal. 
I don’t believe I have paid you many compliments hitherto, so you 
must excuse this very broad one.” 

“Compliments are not the road to my favour,” says Leah, sharply. 
She is palpitating with sudden pleasure. No assurance of his love 
could have affected her to half the same extent as this unexpected 
appeal to vanity. ‘I have heard too many of them, I can assure you, 
not to know their worth.” 

“T was not thinking of your favour,” says Danton. “As you sat 
there, partly in shadow, yet with the light upon your face and hands, 
I felt your beauty, all at once, as one might feel a wild new chord in 
music, struck without prelude. I will never recur to the objection- 
able subject again, if you desire it.” eH 

She smiles, in spite of herself; that sweet, half-mournful smile that 
deadened his reason from the first, and Danton in a second has 
approached nearer, is holding her hands in his. 

“ Before I begin my explanation, Leah, my history rather—such a 
history as it is—say that you were in earnest last night? ‘Tell me 
that, however the remaining thirty or forty years of our lives may be 
passed, for a couple of hours or so you cheated yourself into thinking 
that you loved me?” 

“Your question does not deserve an answer, M. Danton. Cheated 
myself into thinking! If I had not been too sincere, toc foolishly, 
fatally in earnest, should I ever have gone through the hours of 
horrible torture I did last night? Why, since I was born,” Leah’s 
eyes suffuse with self-pity, the most genuine, always, of her emotions, 
“T never suffered one quarter what I have done since I heard the 
truth about you.” 

“And if you had not heard ‘the truth, as you call it, you believe 
that you would have remained faithful to your word—would have 
deliberately chosen poverty and myself, instead of Mr. Chamberlayne 
and riches ?” 

Leah shifts uneasily from his gaze. This question that Danton has 
put so plainly was asked her by her own conscience, not once, but a 
score of times, during the tortured watches of the night. The know- 
ledge of his marriage has stabbed her pride, has crushed, and at the 
same time brought forth, whatever genuine aroma of love was latent 
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in her fancy for him. Has it really influenced her fate? Did she 
ever absolutely purpose to break off her engagement to Jack Chamber- 
layne, put aside the purple and fine linen of affluence, and step forth, 
in the desolate world of poverty, as Danton’s wife ? 

“ Considering our position towards each other, would it not be more 
delicate for you to leave that question unasked, M. Danton?’ So, 
at length, she replies. Were Bell Baltimore acting as prompter, 
the words could scarcely be better chosen. “In meeting you here to- 
night I have sufficiently forgotten what I owe to myself—and others. 
You might have the forbearance to ask no more.” 

“‘T have no forbearance at all,” exclaims Danton. “I am selfish 
in this matter, through and through, thinking of myself and of the 
years that lie before me ”—this with an involuntary sadness in his 
voice— not of you. Leah, give me your hand, so—and tell me, 
before you hear a word of my explanation, that for about one hour- 
and-a-half you believed you loved me ?” 

“ Believed I loved you!” Ah, heaven, that you can look back and 
doubt my sincerity !” 

And Danton presses for no other answer. 


Cuapter XVIII. 
THE LAST WORDS OF THE ROMANCE. 


“A WELL-KNOWN French writer,’ says Danton, “classifies wedded 
happiness, neatly, French fashion, under four heads: ‘ Acquaintance, 
three weeks ; love, three months; war, three years; toleration, thirty 
years. My experience fell short of the stage of war by just 
three days. I married Madeleine Frére on October the fifth, and on 
January the second, as a kind of new year’s gift, perhaps, I don’t 
know whether she bore the season in mind, she gave me back my 
freedom, a score or two of my own love letters, and a locket contain- 
ing my photograph. Other jewelry, of a more directly marketable 
value, she carried with her, by instinct, I verily believe, rather than 
calculation. Madeleine could no more resist the magnetism of rings 
and bracelets than can the insects on a summer night withstand 
glare. Until the singed wings are powerless to flutter more, the moth 
goes back to the candle; until the frail, sordid heart lay still in death, 
Madeleine craved feverishly, ceaselessly, for the baubles which had 
been her ruin. 

“She was tall, my Leah, somewhat above your stature, erect, fair 
of skin, though dark-eyed, and with the divinest look of soul upon her 
lips and brow that ever shone from woman’s face. Her hair and 
yours might be silk cut from the same piece, unless, indeed, hers was 
endowed with one shade more of gold. I am not sure about that. 
To look back across eleven years would give a shade more gold to 
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most things—and it is eleven years exactly since Madeleine Frere 
became my wife.” 

“ Eleven years,” repeats Leah, slowly. “ Why you were a child, a 
schoolboy, when you married, then ?” 

“T was an undergraduate at Oxford, a theological student—ah, 
you may well look surprised !—with a fine fat midland living before 
me as the final goal of my ambition.” 

“A fine English living, M. Danton? You?” 

‘Computed value, eighteen hundred a year, excellent glebe, good 
society, and two packs of hounds in the neighbourhood. It was the 
living Madeleine Frére married, not me, as I discovered too late. Well, 
before coming to Madeleine at all, I ought to tell you in a dozen 
words what my own youth had been. . . But are you warm enough, 
my love? Pull the plaid closer round your throat—there! And 
now turn, so that I may not lose one hair’s breadth of your face. Iam 
greedy of looking at your beauty, Leah—the chances, in spite of my 
explanation, are so widely against my being the possessor of it on this 
side of the grave.” 

Leah’s eyes glisten in the moonlight; her face softens to as lovely 
a tenderness as it wore last night under the chestnut trees. “If 
I have condemned you too hastily, you—you will at least forgive 
me, M. Danton? Oh, what a difficult thing it is to know what 
duty is !” 

“ Especially when duty and inclination are ready to clasp hands. 
Leah,” he proceeds abruptly, “ you will marry Mr. Chamberlayne on 
Wednesday. The story I am going to tell you will not hinder that, 
although it may serve, in other ways, as a homily, perhaps. You will 
marry Mr. Chamberlayne on Wednesday.” 

She makes no answer, only bows her head, in a graceful little pose 
of abandonment upon her breast, and sighs. The jewel-clasp at her 
throat sparkles for one moment like the keen eye of some living crea- 
ture, then sinks again into obscurity with the sigh. 

“And still I am fool enough, as I look at you, to hope—yes, with 
certainty staring me grim and unrelenting in the face. Don’t grudge 
me my half-hour’s folly—’twill be paid for dearly enough some day, 
depend upon it. Now to my story. 

“My father, Leah, died when I was a child of eleven; my mother 
five years later. At sixteen, here in Paris, I stood absolutely alone in 
the world, with a couple of hundred francs, and a schoolboy’s know- 
ledge of classics and mathematics standing between me and starvation. 
How was I to live? My mother had supported us both by giving 
English lessons since my father’s death, and out of her poor earnings 
had contrived to send me as a day scholar to the College of St. Barbe. 
But of what use was my education? How could a friendless lad of 
sixteen convert classics and mathematics into bread? I was too fine 
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to be an errand boy, too proud to beg, fitted, as it seemed, for nothing 
unless it were a plunge from one of the bridges into the Seine, and 
then the Morgue ! 

“Carrying out these ideas, on a certain winter's night, as I saun- 
tered, chill and solitary, along the Quai Voltaire, a girl, about three 
years older than myself, accosted me; laying a little not over clean 
hand upon my shoulder as she spoke. ‘You regard the water too 
much, child,’ she said, kindly. ‘I used to do it once myself—pah! 
with a shudder ; ‘ get pretty black notions by that practice, I can tell 
you. Now just come with me, and I will show you ‘things better 
worth looking at than this slimy bed.’ She was the daughter of one 
of the property-men at the Variétés, herself a chorus-girl at another 
smaller theatre, and—well, not a person to whom you or Mrs. Balti- 
more would care to speak. But she was my salvation.” 

“ And you loved each other,” remarks Leah, coldly. “Fine dis- 
interested conduct, from persons of that sort, must naturally end in 
one stereotyped way !” 

“ Well, yes, we loved each other,” answers Danton, “ And what is 
more, we love each other still. It was my poor Annette, now the 
mother of half-a-dozen children, who sent me my fruit and flowers 
yesterday. Did I not say ’twas well you should not know through 
what hands those roses had passed? Annette and her children are 
the scandalous characters with whom my friend Mr. Pettingall has 
seen me in the Bois de Boulogne on a Sunday.” 

“Mr. Pettingall thinks like the rest of the world,” cries Leah, 
whose code of social prejudice is narrow as the Prince Charming’s 
own. “This is really not a narrative to which I can listen with 
sympathy, M. Danton.” 

“T am sure that it is not, Miss Pascal. But you see, if I were to 
tell you a history of silks and satins, and transcendental virtue, the 
moral might be fine—but it would not be the history of my life! 

“ Annette, I repeat, was my salvation. At the age I speak of, six- 
teen, I scarcely looked older than other children of twelve. I had 
lived with my mother from the day of my birth until her death, and 
some lingering aroma of her companionship seemed to cling to me, 
long after I was left to buffet alone with want and despair upon the 
streets of Paris. Annette got me a little place in the theatre where 
she worked, my salary about enough to find me in dry bread; and 
helped first by one of those poor artists, then another, I contrived to 
live, the Seine and the Morgue forgotten, for more than a twelve- 
month: not the unhappiest twelvemonth of my life. Then came a 
change of fortune—abrupt, overwhelming. An uncle upon my 
mother’s side lost his son, a youth at college, destined for holy orders 
—I mean for the grand family living in the midland counties—and I, 
the only other representative of the new generation, was remembered. 
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My uncle found me out, here in Paris, snatched me, to use his own 
expression, a3 a brand from the burning, and sent me for a couple of 
years to a public school, ‘to make an Englishman of me; then toa 
tutor’s in the neighbourhood of London, to be prepared for Oxford. 

“The tutor was facile, as tutors to lads of tolerable prospects are 
apt to be. Our hours of work over, and we were free, following the 
tutor’s example, to run up to town and frequent whatever society, 
taste whatever pleasures suited us best. He had six pupils at the 
time, and four out of those six went to the mischief, the brand 
snatched from the burning among them! Unhappily, while the rest 
only ruined themselves boy fashion, for the time being, the young 
fool, Eugene Danton, contrived to hang a millstone round his neck 
for life. When I entered Oxford I was formally engaged to Madeleine 
Frére. On the day I was twenty-one she became my wife. 

“My uncle at first was furious, threatened to make me the beggar 
he had found me, and to send me back to what he was pleased to call 
‘my perdition’in Paris. Then Madeleine, in a happy inspiration, 
having thrown herself at his feet, he softened. What man, young or 
old, could she not soften when she chose? Nothing was to be said 
against the girl personally. She was of decent birth and antecedents, 
beautiful, passionately attached to her husband—to me! As I had 
chosen to make a fool of myself by marrying at all, it was a subject 
for wonder, perhaps, considering my character, that I had not chosen 
worse. And then, Leah, came that ‘ three months’ love’ of which the 
Frenchman writes.” 

“The three months’ love of which, after all these years, and frail and 
sordid though your Madeleine was, you can scarcely bring your voice 
to speak of!” exclaims Leah, bitterly. “ Ah, to command infatuation 
like that, the worse a woman is, the better her chance. And then 
men speak to us of their ideals!” 

“It is a subject we may as well not discuss now,” says Danton, a 
little gravely. ‘Madeleine was beautiful, and I—a fool. The 
history, in six words, of a good many other love matches before and 
since. However that may be, the duration of the ‘infatuation ’ was 
short. Before we had been married a month, the train was already 
laid that should divide us, needing but the chance spark, that oppor- 
tunity is never slow of bringing, to fire it. 

“Tam telling you of facts only, Leah. The night wears on. I 
will not rob you of the sleep you need so sorely by one word more of 
detail than is needed. Before Madeleine had been my wife a month, 
I confided to her a secret, at that time more important to me than the 
wealth of all the empires in Europe, and in return received ... & 
blank frozen look of contempt, a curl of the exquisite lip, an answer 
which, basely commonplace though it was, burnt itself into my recol- 
lection for ever. 
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“ Doubts—vacillation? For my secret was no more than this, 
Leah, that I had become convinced of my own unfitness to be a 
teacher of spiritual truths to others. And pray what mattered this? 
Did half the clergymen going believe what they”preach from their 
pulpits? Were lawyers sincere—or doctors? Was any one sincere, 
for the matter of that! Unless I wished her to think that she had 
been cruelly duped, that she had married a man devoid alike of brain 
and principle, my lovely sympathetic Madeleine desired, the flush of 
sordid passion on her face, that I would never talk such trash as 
‘incurring beggary for conviction’s sake’ in her presence. People 
without fixed opinions might be very admirable in their own conceit ; 
but fixed opinions were the things that pacd. I had not the right, 
morally, if it came to such fine talking, to ruin her, whatever I might 
do as regarded myself. 

“In a word, she had married the living in the midland counties, 
value eighteen hundred a year—not me. Her anger, now that I can 
view it from a just perspective, was natural. What were abstract 
questions, nice perplexities, abhorrence of moral dishonesty, to a 
creature whose world was comprised in silk dresses, trinkets, a visiting 
list and a carriage! But then, at one-and-twenty, and an enthusiast, 
my disappointment was pretty much what a man’s might be who 
should find himself tied, soul and body, not to a living woman, but a 
corpse. Madeleine, with her radiant hair (the shade of yours, my 
Leah), and her eyes and lips, was a corpse, livid, corrupt, the moment 
you touched her soul. And it was not in me then, or at any time in 
my life, to love, as some men can, the outward shell of a woman, 
leaving heart and intellect alone. I answered her; the fire that was 
in me piercing through words I vainly strove to render temperate. 
And in that hour—aye, as we stood there, face to face, I believe her 
determination of leaving me was taken. ‘The temptation had existed 
already.” Even in the pallid moonlight Leah can see how Danton’s 
cheek becomes a shade more pale. “But the prospective midland 
living had counterbalanced it. On such slender threads is the destiny 
of human lives balanced! Perdition staved off by the mere prospec- 
tive contemplation of a midland living, with glebe worth so much, and 
good society, and a couple of packs of hounds in the neighbourhood ! 

“One of the men with whom I had read at the facile tutor’s, a 
Lord , well, let his name alone, Lord Lucre, we will call him, had 
long admired Madeleine ; in the days before I ever knew her, as I 
learned afterwards. This man, two or three years older than myself, 
was, at heart, a cynic of fifty, a sceptic, believing only in the fact 
that nature had endowed him with certain capacities for enjoyment, 
and fortune placed it within his means to gratify them at will. And 
he understood Madeleine to perfection: by natural affinity, I sup- 
pose ; he had not brain sufficient for insight into character. No fine 
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attentions did he waste on her, none of the sentimental claptrap by 
which some cleverer men might seek to win a woman from her alle- 
giance. He offered her from the beginning—Bracelets, of solid 
eighteen-carat gold, possessing a certain fixed market value; and no 
other eloquence was needed. 

“‘On the evening when you essayed your diamonds for my benefit,” 
goes on Danton, “ you wore a brown silk dress, my Leah, with yellow 
ribbon in your hair, and a bunch of violets at your breast. Do you 
think every smallest detail of that scene is not graven on my heart 
for ever? Well, as I entered the room, as you turned, a jewel-case in 
your hand, and looked at me, all I saw was Madeleine. ‘I'he first gift 
of value that she got from my lord came anonymously, and in her 
pleasure over its reception, pure pleasure over the bauble unconnected 
with the possible sender, she looked as you looked with Mr. Chamber- 
layne’s diamonds in your hand. ‘Eugene, to think that any one 
should be so generous! A bracelet, set with all these rich diamonds, 
for me.’ I was musing of her voice, her face, of a hundred memories. 
your likeness to her had stirred, when Deb, you may remember, told 
me I looked like Lazarus. From this time forth Madeleine's stock of 
trinkets continued to increase steadily. At last I discovered, what. 
every one in Oxford knew before me, the donor’s name, and insisted, 
peremptorily, upon the whole of the presents being returned, and the 
intimacy broken off. 

“Madeleine listened to me quietly. ‘What you say is well said, 
Eugene.’ This, or something like this, was her answer. ‘I should 
respect you less if you could endure to see me wearing jewels that 
should have come from your hand, not a stranger’s. I will return my 
lord his presents. I will swear never to speak to my lord again, on 
one condition—that you will not utter another syllable about your 
“conscientious scruples” in matters of faith while you live. Surely 
this is a trifling concession for you to make?’” 

“Then I say that she had no woman’s heart within her breast,” 
cries Leah. “A true woman would sooner die than see the man she 
loved depart, by half-an-inch, from honour!” 

Reader, is this claptrap or real? A week, four-and-twenty hours 
ago, would not Leah Pascal, placed in the same position, have spoken 
in Madeleine’s very words? I, who write her history, know not. 
Love's transformations are rapid. Twenty-four hours of the passion, 
in its essence, will suffice to change clay to gold, uplift us out of our- 
selves to the level of that which we love as though by miracle. And 
to nearly all women ’tis given to feel noble, vicariously. Nearly all 
women have moral insight sufficient to pierce through the frivolous 
motives, the sordid casuistry of a weaker sister. 

“Madeleine spoke simply and unconsciously as she felt,” replies 
Danton. “One merit, if merit it may be called, she possessed to no 
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common degree—transparency. She was literally too shallow, both 
of brain and heart, to be anything but transparent! Would I, or 
would I not—just before she packed up my lord’s trinkets—give her 
this promise, make the ‘trifling concession’ of enduring an existence 
which should be one monstrous out-crying, living lie from that day 
forth until I died ? 

“It was a moment of agony to me, Leah, such as no actual after 
disgrace had power to inflict. It is hard for a man to avow that he 
has been ever minded, Judas-like, to sell his own soul, and still—as 
Madeleine stood there, in her slender delicate beauty, her soft eyes 
fixed on me, the flush of excitement on her cheeks, well—for one 
single, shameful instant, I must confess to you that I hesitated. She 
held what to a lad of one-and-twenty is more than life, she held my 
honour between those little trembling white hands. I thought of the 
world, of the place given to successful charlatanism in its ranks, of 
the midland living, of my duties, my sermons. And then—then 
the darkest moment, the worst temptation of my life, passed away 
from me,” exclaims Danton, ‘‘ and I answered her. ‘There were other 
ways of advancement besides the pulpit. So I tried, indirectly, to 
soften my resolution. The education I had} received might possibly 
be turned to account in science better than in theology. My inclina- 
tions tended towards science. Five years’ work in the London 
hospitals, and as a surgeon 

“*Thank you for the prospect,’ cried Madeleine, turning from me 
grandly. And make no mistake about it, Leah! At that instant she 
felt grandly ; felt that I was the impostor, she the victim. ‘Try all 
the professions, one after the other, and see the fine fortune, the posi- 
tion you will realise by them. As to my having faith in you! How 
am I, how is anyone, to believe in a man who does not believe in 
himself ? 

“The logic was unanswerable: I made no attempt to dispute it. 
How argue, on a matter of conscience, with a human creature in 
whose organisation conscience had no place? Of what Madeleine 
could taste, handle, above all wear, she could speak; oftentimes with 
@ fluent, original little smartness that had charmed me. Of the inner 
life, its doubts, sorrows, consolations, she knew less than the man 
born blind knows of colour. You may convey images to the blind by 
analogy. The smell of violets, the hush of a summer night will give 
him some idea, if not ours, of purple-blue. Madeleine possessed 
literally no faculty that could lift her beyond the teaching of her own 
five senses. As the wife of a midland rector she might, had fate been 
kind to her, have lived ont her span of days a contented Pharisee, and 
have merited any amount of tombstone eulogy hereafter. Let virtue 
be lucrative, and she was the very last woman breathing to be led 
astray by the roses and raptures of the other side. Brought face to 
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face with poverty, and she made for riches as a starving man makes 
for food ; instinctively, untroubled by moral misgivings or questioning 
of any kind. 

“‘ We said- our last words to each other on a certain dismal January 
morning. The streets of Oxford, I remember, were dark with sleet 
and fog. By six o'clock that night I found myself alone !—dis- 
honoured, as the world said and as I then thought—rid, I know 
now, of the perpetual temptation to dishonour, the degrading influence 
of a woman to whom money was the supreme good, and honesty, 
independence, truth, all, my Leah, that makes this life of ours worth 
living for, dross.” 


Danton pauses, and, shrinking under his steady gaze, Leah bows 
her face. The degrading influence of a woman to whom money was 
the one supreme good! What is her supreme good? How came 
those diamonds on her fingers? At what altar will her spirit “stand 
passive, while the flesh is sold,” eight and forty hours hence ? 

“ Madeleine was punished, depend upon it,” falteringly at last her lips 
give the answer that she knows he looks for. ‘‘ Women are brought 
up to hate poverty. They don’t hold their fate in their hands as men 
do—but be quite sure they are punished. Not a woman who sells her 
soul for a price but is tortured for it, even on this side the grave.” 

“Leah, my poor little love, don’t defend the position. I know as 
well as you know what you feel. Don’t pain yourself or me, by put- 
ting it into words. Madeleine acted—according to her lights we will 
say—and I was left free to work out my scheme of existence by what 
pattern I chose. Free in a world from whence all the fairest possi- 
bilities of human life had been blotted out, as far as I was personally 
concerned, for ever. 

“Well, Leah, the conclusion of my story can be soon told. I worked 
out my scheme, by my own pattern, and now, at thirty years of age, 
am—what yousee me. My hair, fast turning grey, and no particular 
certainty as to how I shall pay for my dinner the week after next. 
When my uncle first heard of my intention to abandon orthodoxy and 
the family living with it, he believed honestly and sincerely that I had 
lost my senses. Grief over my wife’s misconduct must have turned 
my not over strong brain. Men thus circumstanced not unfrequently 
take to stimulants, conceive disgust towards the objects of their former 
ambition. So said the ‘eminent mental practitioner’ whom he con- 
sulted as to my case. When at length he discovered that I was neither 
mad nor drunk, he behaved like a gentleman ; so much I must say for 
him ; made me a present of acouple of hundred pounds, hoped if I 
had a spark of gratitude in me, that I would not disgrace the family 
openly, and requested, with an earnestness that touched me, that he 
might never look upon my fuce again. At the end of another six 
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months he died, and enormously to the surprise of every one, of my- 
self most of all, a further sum of one thousand pounds was left in his 
will ‘to my nephew, Eugene Danton, who, with all his other Vices, is 
not a hypocrite.’ 

“These twelve hundred pounds are, have been, rather, my fortune, 
a colossal one coming to me at the time they did, and with my dispo- 
sition of mind. I went to London, I worked, I spent five years in the 
hospitals. 

“ At last, at six-and-twenty years old, I found myself with my face 
once more set in the direction of affluence. A West-end doctor, a cele- 
brated specialist, wanted a partner, and having known something of me 
at Bartholomew’s, offered to take me into his house ; a chance as regards 
money that does not fall to one young surgeon, without either interest 
or money, out of a thousand. Well, and Madeleine’s theory came 
true. People without fixed opinions may be very admirable in their 
own conceit, but fixed opinions are the things that pay. I found, as 
the day approached for me to sign the deed of partnership, that I was 
no more suited for a May Fair specialist than for a midland rector. 
An unctuous air of mystery, a solemn Tartuffe-face to show through a 
brougham window, the whole art of pressing woman’s hand, unbounded 
charlatanism, in short—these were the qualifications needed of me; 
that and a house in Eaton Square, and a splendid balance at one’s 
bankers. And I had them not. 

“The partnership fell through, as my preparation for the church had 
done, and a fact exceedingly useful for a man to know impressed itself 
at the same time upon my mind. I was not destined for riches, not 
for popularity, not for what is called social success of any kind or 
degree. 

“What was I destined for? In the first place for work ; as with- 
out it I had neither food nor drink; in the next for work I could 
believe in, were such to be found. Impossible to disbelieve in the expe- 
diency of setting fractured bones or removing shattered limbs, pro- 
vided the necessary art has been learnt to a man’s best. I did not feel 
that in the London hospitals I had learnt surgery to my best. Two 
or three years in Paris, given exclusively to one class of labours, 
might, I thought, enable me to pass the remainder of my days as a 
bone-setter with decent satisfaction to myself and profit to others. 
And this is why you see me here. I earn just francs enough to pay 
Madame Bonchrétien for my food and shelter. My friends are the 
old ones of the theatre, who stood between me and the Morgue 
when I was a child. My hopes—no, I will not speak of these. Since 
I have known you, my hopes, my projects, all that concerrs my future 
life, are changed.” 

“And Madeleine? You—you have heard of your wife recently, 
they say, and she is well.” 
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“ Aye, well indeed—her sorrows and her sins alike ended. Mr. 
Pettingall told you, doubtless, how a letter of inquiry written by her 
fell, through singular accident, into his possession? In spite of all 
that was) past and gone, Leah, that letter smote my heart. If 
Madeleine had had friends, money, health, anything in the shape of 
prosperity remaining, I knew she would not have remembered me. 
All bitterness against her, all resentment of the wrong she had wrought 
me, had died years before ; and holding none of the world’s opinions 
as to what might or might not be dignified conduct for a man in my 
position, I obeyed her wishes at once, and went to London. 

“T found her alone, penniless, in the last grasp of disease; a homily 
upon earthly vanity such as I, for certain, could never have preached, 
had I attained to that midland pulpit. On the day she left me, that 
January morning, in Oxford, she was in the meridian of youth and 
health, flushed with the pride of life and with her own beauty. I found 
her faded, unsightly—as even the fairest woman can become from the 
reflection of the soul within—unrepentant to an extent that, if I had 
been less personally interested, would have made her case curious, as: 
a mere study of mental perversity. Her life, she considered, had been 
unlucky. First, through my obstinacy in throwing up the church— 
by the hour together, with her sharp illogical logic, she would trace 
all her misfortunes back to this. Secondly, through the character of 
the man for whose protection she had abandoned me. Plenty of 
women had behaved worse than she had, from a moral point of view ; 
but they had not had to do with a Lord Lucre! And then see how badly 
she had worn—a blonde, too. Other women of her colour kept their 
complexion and their hair till fifty. Had I succeeded? No. Unne- 
cessary to ask the question. Had I money? Of course not. Fixed 
principles, as she told me once before, were the only means to riches. 
At least, had I enough to put her into a comfortable lodging, and give 
her food, wine, and a few decent clothes (she was too weak to stand 
up, but wanted silk dresses, trinkets, hairdresser’s work to the last) ; 
lend her a helping hand—so with death’s grasp upon her she would 
talk—until she was strong enough to go back to her own world, and 
shift for herself ? 

“T had enough to help her,” proceeds Danton, after 2 moment’s 
pause. “I got her a pretty lodging overlooking one of the parks, 
and was able even to satisfy her as regards ribbons and ornaments. 
She suffered little in body, nothing at all in spirit, and died like a 
child without ever taking to her bed. I saw her late one evening, 
together with an old hospital friend whom I had got to attend her 
professionally, and she was looking forward, in excellent spirits, to 
visiting the Vienna Exhibition. Half-a-dozen new dresses—of course 
I could give her these before I returned to Paris? and she would 
undertake to be the prettiest and most noticed woman in Vienna... , 
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At eleven, next morning, my friend called round at her lodgings, a 
usual, and found her dead.” 

“Dead!” repeats Leah, in a broken voice. “Oh, if I had known 
this—if you had told me the whole truth, yourself, what agony I 
should have been spared !” 

“You knew that I loved you,” says Danton. “That truth told, and 
all minor details were unimportant.” 

“My having listened to words of love from a married man un- 
important ?” 

“ If you had loved me, you would have had faith in me,” he exclaims. 
“ Married or not married, bound or free—but why waste breath upon 
things that are over for ever? Leah, this telling of my history has 
brought us back precisely to where we stood last night, when the 
stars shone, do you remember, through the chestnuts in the Champs 
Elysées! You are engaged to marry Chamberlayne, Chamberlayne’s 
riches rather, on Wednesday, and I, poor and obscure, say to you— 
Marry me! Break your promise, while to break it is honour, and in 
the year of grace eighteen hundred and seventy——,, let the number of 
women who sell their love in the market be lessened by one.” 

The energy of despair is in Danton’s voice, but no faintest ray of 
hope kindles at his heart. He knows, better than does Leah herself, 
how fixed is the fate of both. Could he take her by the hand at this 
moment, while passion softens her, and an invisible priest seal their 
union by miracle, they might be wed. Jack Chamberlayne’s money 
actual and prospective, the magic might of all next Wednesday’s 
millinery—these will Leah no more withstand than could Madeleine, 
a dozen years ago, withstand Lord Lucre’s bracelets. 

“You would be the most miserable man on earth if I married you, 
M. Danton. We—we care for each other, but how long does love 
last without means? I have seen that romance played out to the cruel 
end, remember, and ever since I was eight years old I have prayed, 
night and morning, to be delivered from poverty. Forget me. Find 
some one with a stouter, better nature than mine. I am no more 
worthy of you than was she whose story you have told me. I—oh, 
may God help me! How shall I pass all the long, long years before 
I die ?” 

And with that she breaks down, in utter abandonment, and Danton 
takes her in his arms. Gold and love, Alas, the old wild lament— 
that one may not have both! Alas! that this first, only man who has 
ever stirred that cold heart of hers with passion, should be a pauper, 
a dreaming enthusiast to whom even competency is impossible! 

“Leah, give yourself, give me, another chance. Don’t talk about 
unworthiness—any woman is worthy of any man, for the matter of 
that. Iam not made of the stuff to be a millionaire, but never fear 
that I could earn you bread sufficient, yes, and a couple of silk dresses 
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a-year. Put off your marriage, at least. Say you are ill. You are 
ill; I can give you a sick certificate with a good conscience, and gain 
breathing time. In another few days——” 

“The sacrifice will be harder than now, for every hour I live I 
shall care more—care less for the man whom it is my duty to love 
beyond all others. The day after to-morrow I shall marry Jack 
Chamberlayne, or die. Oh! M. Danton, if I could only die! Standing 
before the altar, if death would come, and your hand clasp mine till 
the last! Life can never hold happiness for me equal to that.” 

And Leah speaks true; straight out from whatever soul she 
possesses. Honest poverty, work, hardship, sweetened by love—from 
the prospect of these she shudders, as she would sink beneath their 
weight in actuality. But that tragic, exquisite scene . . . the church, 
the parsons, the wealthy bridegroom . . . and the bride in her wreath 
and satins dying, in the arms of her true love, before them all! This 
melodramatic mixture of romance and reality of love, with all the 
accessories of millinery and glitter which are the very breath of her 
nostrils, touches her to the quick. 

“T am speaking of life, not death, Leah; of that fate which 
you hold between your hands, not of vague possibilities. Marry 
Chamberlayne and you will die, not picturesquely before the altar, 
but hideously, slowly, in the after-time, of the corrupting disease of 
wealth and fashion. Die, not in the flesh—that is littlh—but in the 
soul, and by your own suicidal hand !” 

“You are hard on me—and I am weak,” she falters in reply. “I 
must go, now, and try to rest. Will you say one—only one forgiving 
word to me, first ?” 

She is white as the dress she wears. If ever the prophetic look of 
heartbreak was on human face, it is on Leah Pascal’s at this moment. 
And, reader, judge her not by your code or by mine, but by her own. 
She has been reared in the belief that poverty is disgrace, and love as 
opposed to interest a kind of disease, to be dreaded, shunned, and, if 
by chance it should assail you, overcome. Duty, to her mind, lies at 
present on the side of Jack Chamberlayne and against Danton. After 
marriage—well, after marriage, one must look round the world and 
see how other women in her position regulate their sentiments. But 
now, the money, the position unsecured, to vacillate is crime. And all 
the time she loves this man, at whose side she stands, with a miserable 
intensity of love to which some far better, far cleverer women could, 
perhaps, not rise. No foot-rule, moral.or mental, can help us much in 
our judgments upon others’ weakness or their strength. Calculating, 
mercenary, self-absorbed Leah, at least, loves with the concentration 
of a narrow nature; will sell herself—aye, because she must; yet has 
not breadth of purpose sufficient to tear her heart from what. she 
desires—and abandons! 
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“Say one forgiving word to me . . . whatever I may become; say 
you will think a little of me as a friend while I live!” . 

“T shall love you always, Leah. And for the present, until the ‘I 
will’ is said that gives you to Jack Chamberlayne, I look upon you 
as mine.” 

So the “last words of the romance” are spoken. 


Cuapter XIX. 
BELL BALTIMORE'S PHILOSOPHY. 


To-morrow brings with it such relays of cooks, milliners, wine-porters, 
and hired waiters, as fairly take all the inmates of the house off their 
equilibrium. Bonchrétien, with nightcap awry, flushed by delightful 
prophetic sense of general waste, and consequent profit to the firm, is 
here, there, everywhere. Cette pauvre chére Smeet, as upset as though 
she were to be married herself, mingles furtive tears of perfectly vague 
origin with the vanilla and orangeflower water that she infuses into 
the pastry downstairs. The boarders snatch their meals as best they 
may, consoling themselves for the exceedingly short commons that 
Madame, in her wisdom, provides for them by the reflection of the 
good time coming. Lord Stair goes away to his club. The Prince 
Charming is seen, by fits and starts, somewhat red about the eyes 
(“ Brandy,” says old Mrs. Wynch, with cruel decision) ; and falling, 
whenever he gets a chance, into affectionate raptures over Deb and 
Naomi, the two blessed motherless girls who will remain to him !— 
raptures during which the children stand mute and shamefaced, not 
knowing whether they are expected to laugh or cry. Cousin Bell, 
the morning mysteries of the dressing-table over, spends her time 
exclusively in Leah’s room. 

“Poor Miss Pascal’s nerves are naturally a little shaken.” So re- 
marks Bell into the sympathetic ear of Bonchrétien. “Under the 
circumstances, we should prefer dining together upstairs. Something 
plain and simple, an entrée or two, and a bird, and champagne. Oh, 
these weddings!” And Bell raises her handkerchief to her eyes. 
‘These weddings, my dear Madame, are always melancholy affairs 
enough when we come to the last.” 

Nerves a little shaken! Well—salvolatile, rest, the sight of her 
trousseau finery, and three or four glasses of Clicquot, will doubtless 
bring her right. Mrs. Baltimore, in her sufficiently varied experience, 
has never known grief in which.a like course of treatment has proved 
ineffectual. And she has forfeited the society of her husband, has 
separated for life from her children, been cut in turn by the whole of 
her good acquaintance, seen her dearest friend take her richest lover, 
and once—fearful climax !—ran the very narrowest chance of losing 
her eye-lashes after chicken-pox. Leah is evidently nipped. Looking 
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dispassionately at Jack Chamberlayne, and bearing the “ last words of 
the romance” and the face of our handsome tenor well in mind, can it 
be wondered at? So are women’s lives constituted. Happily, their 
powers of forgetting go far towards rivalling those of men, although 
their external resources, under the first weight of trouble, may be 
more limited. 

“If you were to cry, Leah, it would do you good. Not to the 
extent of disfiguring yourself for to-morrow, of course, but a good 
wholesome cry of about ten minutes. It relieves something on the 
brain. I remember the doctors telling me so when my sisters-in-law 
took Pussie and Floss away from me. And all these things are 
bodily! It does not do to confess it, my dear, but I have read 
numbers of medical books in my time, and, I must say, every day I 
live I grow more of a materialist. Cannot cry? Well, then, use the 
smelling-salts constantly. The effect is nearly the same.” 

Leah sits before the fire, as she has done since she rose at midday, 
inert, silent. She is in a dulled state of nerves, as one might be who, 
having made up his mind fully to the surgeon’s knife, experiences 
already by anticipation the deathly painlessness that swcceeds to pain. 

“You are very kind, Bell. I believe you are sorry for me a little. 
And—and would you mind not talking at all about what I feel. 
please? When to-morrow comes I shall pull through it as well as. 
other people do, no doubt, if I can only sleep a bit to-night.” 

“Laudanum might make you sleep,” says Bell, well versed, like 
every woman of her type, in the science of narcotics. ‘“ Only it leaves 
that unmistakable look, not the look for a bride, about the eyes. And 
chloral, till one knows one’s quantity, is an experiment. If I were to 
prescribe sincerely what I think would do you the most good, it would 
be—music. Just to go down to the salon, and hear two or three of 
M. Danton’s charming songs. Ah, Leah, my child,” and Bell’s voice 
softens—positively something of womanly pity is in her cold blue 
eyes—“ do you think I am really so blind as not to see how matters 
have stood between M. Danton and you ?” 

Leah starts, conscience-stricken, for a second; her impulse is to 
rise, fling herself upon her cousin’s breast, and let out her secret 
there. Then she remembers what Bell is—what she is so soon to be 
herself—and hardens back to steel. 

“M. Danton?” How odd her voice sounds! When she is mar- 
ried, when all this living wretched present has become a dream, surely 
she will command it better when she speaks of him? “I think I 
may answer in the words you used last night, Bell: whatever my 
crimes, no one need accuse me of a weakness i la Maggie 
McDormond.” 

“Well, no,” answers Bell, slowly, and fixing her eyes steadily on 
the girl’s face, “ Maggie McDormond sacrificed her interests to her 
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passion. You have not sunk so low in my opinion, Leah, that I 
would suspect you of that.” 

“Of what do you suspect me, my dear Bell ?” 

“Of caring for M. Danton too much for your own happiness 
Leah! That you have honestly tried to say the last words of the 
romance, I believe—the last words of the first volume of the romance,” 
adds Bell, in spiteful parenthesis—“ and that you found their taste bitter 
Iknowalso, My dear child, do you think we have not all gone through 
the same thing? Why, before I married Mr. Baltimore——” 

And then the hacknied little fiction about the primeval sin—the 
one first, pure, uncalculating attuchment—follows. Does the jaded 
woman of fashion live in the great world, or the other world, who 
will not try to make you believe—yes, and herself, too—that she 
loved in her youth, and that true love, by cruelest circumstance ren- 
dered impossible, she has, of necessity, sunk to the thing she is ? 

“ You see that your case is not exceptional ” (this is the moral to 
Bell’s fable). “Quite as much as you and .M. Danton can possibly 
care for each other, we cared for each other. And now—now,” 
says Bell, piously, “among all the mercies for which I have cause to 
be thankful, I esteem none greater than this—that I and my first 
love did not marry. Three or four years ago I came across him, 
married, eight children, a slatternly wife, and a dirty necktie. And 
that sletternly wife might have been me.” 

So much for Bell Baltimore’s philosophy. Later in the day Colonel 
Pascal comes in to have a few parental words with the dear daughter 
he is so soon to lose. And to him Leah, for the first, probably for 
the last, time in her life speaks out some portion of her mind without 
reserve, She is going to be Jack’s wife to-morrow. No doubt of 
that. Every fine dress, every wedding present packed away, is 
another proof of that. ‘“ Another nail in my coffin!” she says once— 
with such a ghost of a laungh—to Deb and Naomi. And yet—and 
yet—if a miraculous interposition were vouchsafed from Heaven—if 
Colonel Pascal’s embroidered shirt-frills suddenly covered a beating, 
pitying human heart, the cup might pass from her! Give him the 
chance! As a drowning man clutches at a straw, Leah, in her ex- 
tremity, feels that she will risk the desperate chance of her father’s 
support. Let conscience, at least, in after days have this salve—that 
had he chosen to stretch one finger out to her aid, she might have 
been saved. 

“You are looking pale, my love.” They are opposite each other, 
beside the fire; Bell and the children, by Leah’s order, having left 
them alone. “I trust you find Melanie efficient ?”—Melanie is the 
new French abigail, who is to accompany the happy bride to Italy, 
the first}legitimate maid Leah has possessed—otherwise, if there is 
anything Madame Bonchrétien can do, I am sure——” 
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“Melanie is quite efficient, thank you. With the assistance of 
Bell, and Bell’s maid, and Deb and Naomi, my enormous trousseau 
will, I have no doubt, be packed in time.” 

“And there is really nothing in which I can help you?” The 
Prince Charming is curiously fidgetty in manner; keeps on the side 
of the fire next the door, and most favourable for escape. “No 
letters to friends, or that sort of thing? Of course I shall see to the 
announcements in the English papers; Mrs. Baltimore undertakes to 
get a detailed account into the Post ; and ’ 

“Father ”—she rises abruptly, comes to his side, and looks down, 
straight, with her miserable, wistful eyes—‘“I wish to God I could 
get out of marrying Jack!” 

Colonel Pascal gives a little jump, as though a hand had struck 
him. ‘ Get out—of marrying—Jack ?” he stammers, a full stop of 
breathlessness between each syllable. 

“Get out of marrying Jack. I never pretended to care for him, as 
you know. And I was quite willing—oh, you need not speak, f 
wanted no coercion on your part !—quite willing to sell myself to the- 
highest bidder. But now that it comes so near—father, I hate it 
worse than I expected; I think it right to tell you so.” 

Colonel Pascal by this time has recovered his presence of mind. 
“Your nerves are upset, Leah. All girls talk like this before their 
weddings. That you have no romantic attachment to poor Jack, I 
know; but the marriages that begin with romantic attachment do 
not, alas! end the best. When you have been Jack’s wife three 
months——” 

“Go on, sir.” 

“You—you will have grown accustomed——” begins Prince 
Charming, airily. But Leah interrupts him—oh, with what a ges- 
ture of profound contempt, for herself, for him! 

“Have grown accustomed to my shame! That’s the worst thought 
of all” —her head sinks upon her breast—“ that one can grow accus- 
tomed, even to the degradation of such a marriage as this.” 

“‘T—I implore you not to speak so loud. If Bell—if one of the 
children should overhear !” 

“Tf one of the children should overhear—well, in the time to come, 
it might be good that one of the children could say, ‘On the night 
before her marriage, Leah shrank from herself. On the night before 
her marriage, if our father had wished it, Leah might have been 
saved.’ ” 

Colonel Pascal takes out his delicate pocket-handkerchief, and wipes 
his forehead. “I don’t expect reason from you, Leah. I know whose 
daughter you are——” 

“You had better not speak of my mother,” she interrupts, with 
quivering lips. 

“ But I do expect the common civility one member of society may 
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look for from another. ‘Saved!’ I save you—with your wedding 
dinner spread, your wedding dresses packed! And all the time my 
conscience — my conscience,” repeats Colonel Pascal, solemnly, “is 
almost smiting me for permitting you to make so absolute a love- 
match. You marry without a settlement. If it should please heaven 
to remove poor Jack before the expiration of his nonage, his Cousin 
Robarts will come into every shilling of the property. I must really 
confess, Leah, that I do not understand your language.” 

“That is just it! You don’t understand my language. I hope I 
shall keep pretty straight as Mrs. John Chamberlayne, papa.” 

“TI hope to God you will! Chamberlayne knows pretty well the 
sort of disposition you are, and seems disposed to run the risk.” 

“ And, once married, a woman’s actions are her husband’s affair, are 
they not? It is only an unmarried daughter who can disgrace one. 
Papa, if to-morrow, at the very altar-steps, I was to lose courage—say 
the irrevocable ‘No’ instead of the irrevocable ‘ Yes ’—should you 
look upon yourself as disgraced ?” 

Colonel Pascal’s complexion turns to a ghastly shade of green—a 
hue such as no member of the outer world, I am sure, ever saw upon 
the sprightful, cheerful face of Prince Charming. “If you do not 
marry Jack Chamberlayne, I am ruined! I don’t talk of disgrace— 
of the scandal such unheard of conduct must excite—I speak of 
money. Jack has become security for bills that I have no means 
whatever of meeting. Jack’s money, as you insist upon the truth, is 
paying for your wedding clothes. Break with him, and not only I 
am ruined—Deb and Naomi, the children you pretend to love, are 
beggars with me.” 

It would be difficult, it is unnecessary to Leah’s story, to eliminate 
the grain or two of relative truth that may be hidden under Colonel 
Pascal’s words. Leah believesthem. That is all with which we have 
concern. Leah believes them. And in doing so gives up her last 
chance of deliverance. 

“You might have waited to fleece him, a few weeks, sir. You need 
not have sold me in advance.” 

This is all her answer. ‘lo Colonel Pascal's intense relief, a knock 
and message comes just at this moment at the door ; and a quarter of 
an hour later he is showing his white teeth down in the drawing-room, 
receiving felicitations, taking out his pocket-handkerchief as he speaks 
of the dear little, half-tearful, half-happy daughter he has quitted 
upstairs. 

Deb and Naomi beggars! ‘Well, her father’s visit, after all, has 
proved tonic. As she listens to the children’s merry chatter, as she 
watches Deb’s small figure, flying hither and thither, in wild excite- 
ment, after the two grand ladies’ maids, Leah feels that her marriage 
—the sacrifice that is to stand between them and ruin—cannot be 
wholly evil. (Among all the unwitting sophistries of conscience, 1s 
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anything more curious than our different little modes of self-extermi- 
nation!) If these children are to be saved, it must be through her ; 
and her only means of saving them is Jack Chamberlayne—or 
another. 

The short autumn day dies into twilight. At last all the bridal 
dresses are packed; Bell has gone to her room to write letters; the 
ladies’ maids have descended to their tea, and Deb and Naomi, left 
alone, begin to talk over the division of Leah’s maiden wardrobe. 

“T am to have the sprigged white muslin,” says Deb. “It will 
make me two little evening frocks—Leah says so. And I am to have 
all the ribbons and flowers I can find, and the trimmings off the ball- 
dresses, to make dolls’ clothes.” 

“T shall have the best velvet jacket,” says Naomi. “It will not 
want taking in a bit; I have so much more figure than Leah! The 
black dress spotted with gold I mean to put away till I wear trains, 
and the old brown silk, you see, Deb, will cut up at once into a tidy 
polonaise.” 

Leah, at this, jumps up from her place beside the fire, and crosses 
over to the corner where the children are reviewing their spoils. 
Deb’s small lap is filled to overflowing with odds and ends of finery. 
The old brown silk—the dress in which Danton first saw Leah Pascal 
—is in Naomi’s hands, 

“Naomi, my sister, you should not discuss the property of a 
moribund until he has lost his sense of hearing. It is not delicate. 
What is that you are saying about my brown silk ?” 

“Only—that it will make me a tidy polonaise,” stammers Naomi. 
“ Of course you are taking none of your old things with you. Melanie 
says brides never take away their old things.” 

“Tam going to take my brown silk,” says Leah, shortly. “But 
you need not shock Melanie’s pride by telling her so. Never mind, 
Naomi,” for Naomi, with her usual fine common sense, has placed 
herself in front of the dress with an air of battle. I will give you— 
well, that new cream-coloured tussore that you admired so much, 
instead.” 

“The lovely tussore, out of your trousseau, instead of the brown 
silk!” cries little Deb. ‘“ Why, it’s as old as the hills, Leah, and 
quite unfashionably cut. I heard Mademoiselle Melanie say so.” 

“The colour ... suits my complexion... Deb.” Even the 
children are struck by the odd unsteadiness of her voice. “Bring a 
candle, one of you, and let us get it safely out of sight before the two 
fine ladies return.” 

And with her own trembling hands Leah Pascal puts the dress 
away—oh, that she could put away the memories connected with it 
as well !—jealousy hidden under the silks and satins and fripperies of 
the future Mrs. Chamberlayne. 































Sujin Soe, 


A HOMESPUN RHYME 
By . 


Sam’, Slick, Jun’. 


| 


Waar odds if in the settlement 
I'm only “ Injin Joe”? 

It can’t be helped! A sorter voice 
Seems callin’ me,* and so 

I steal into the woods at night. 
Folks never see me go. 


For many moons I trap for fur, 
Or hunt up Stoney Race. 

The b’ars and wolves all sniff my track ; 
The otter knows my face, 

And thinks that slidin’s risky fun,f 
If I'm too near the place. 


The woods and I’ve growed friends. The trees 
Creep close up to the fire 

When it burns bright, then steal away ; 
You ought to see them, Squire! 

They peep at me the whole night long, 
And never seem to tire. 


* We've all of us got more of the Indian in our composition than 
we fancy. There is a wild strain in our breed that comes out when 4 
youngster has been brought up near the woods, and has got a liking for 
the sniff of the spruces and hemlocks. I’ve known one or two such, when 
the hankering came over them, break loose and bolt for the woods for a 
spell. “Injin Joe” (as a backwood friend of mine was called, from his 
living so much in the woods) hunted with me on the Blue Ridge, a short 
distance from the spot where a month afterwards he got his scare. 

+ The otters are fond of having “a good time” for hours together, by 
sliding down a steep bank into the water; at least so Injin Joe tells me. 
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They hush me off to sleep.* Their sound » 
Is like the hum of bees, 

A drowsy simmerin’ of nights 
When there ain’t any breeze, 

Till from the lake the loon’s{ lone cry 
Wakes up the popple { trees. 


What, lonesome? No! Well, once perhaps 
I did feel kinder so, 

While huntin’ on the Blue Ridge. 
The whole world seemed below ; 

I couldn’t hear the Queelass Falls, 
Nor see the waters flow. 


Lakes, mountains, rivers, rivers, lakes, 
No man could count them all ; 

I put the birch-bark§ to my lips, 
But somehow couldn't call. 

I never thought the world so large ; 
I never felt so small. 


And far, far off, I thought I saw 
A long white thread. To me 

It looked just like a streak of mist ; 
I knew it was the sea. 

There never seemed so many miles 
*Twixt humankind and me. 


“Why, who's been here? I’m darned!” I saw 
A lying at my feet 

A gun all honeycombed, all gone 
That rust and rot could eat. 

“Some chap’s gone under here, I guess,” 
My heart began to beat. 


* This sound, which is very soothing, is, I suspect, produced by nocturnal 
insects, and not by the trees as Injin Joe supposes. 

+ “The Great Northern Diver.” When Jim Rooney first heard its cry, 
he thought he was listening to a banshee. 

t A species of aspen. 

§ The horn with which the call of the doe (the “ cow moose ”) is imitated 
by hunters. : 
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I turned—good Lord—he stared at me! 
It warn’t a dream? The trees 

Half hid a horrid skeleton 
A kneelin’ on its knees. 

It’s hands were clasped ; its eyes— 
I felt my blood begin to freeze. 


A sudden, like a streak of light, 
It flashed on me, “I know 

The old folks say a minister 
Was lost long, long ago.* 

They thought the b’ars had finished him ; 
i guess it wasn’t so. 


“ He must have climbed up here to find 
The settlement. When he 

Saw mountains, lakes, a world of woods, 
He jest caved in. The sea 

He must have thought a streak of mist, 
As it had seemed to me. 


“ And so he must have gi’n it up, 
And knelt to say a prayer ; 

And starved, and prayed, and died.” His eyes 
Had still a famished stare. 

I turned and ran; their hungry look 
It gave me such a scare. 


The very deer stood still, and seemed 
A sayin’ as I ran, 

“You hunted too! He’s on your trail, 
That missionary man. 

He’s awful hungry lookin’. Jest 
You make tracks while you can.” 


I often laugh to think of it. 
Yes, stranger, I'd a scare ; 

Yet somehow still I seem to see 
That holler starving stare. 

You'll hunt the Blue Ridge? Bet yer don’t 
See Injin Joe up there. 


* A Lutheran missionary. 
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What odds if in the settlement 
I’m only “ Injin Joe” ? 

It can’t be helped! A sorter voice 
Seems callin’ me, and so 

I steal into the woods at night. 
Folks never see me go. 
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Beaumarchais, 
“THE FRENCH WILKES.” 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘ MIRABEAU,’ ETC. 





Ir is questionable whether all the writings of Montesquieu, Voltaire, 
and Rousseau, struck blows so heavy against the pre-revolutionary 
society, or exercised so potent and immediate an influence upon the 
mind of France, as did the Goézman Mémoires and ‘Le Mariage 
de Figaro.’ Certain it is that the annals of the eighteenth century 
contain no character or career more remarkable than that of Beau- 
marchais, nor any personage who produced a more marked effect upon 
the literature and the social and political life of his native country. 

This extraordinary man, whose real name was Pierre Augustin Caron, 
was born in 1732. His father was a watchmaker of the Quartier 
Latin, and he was the only boy of six children. He was brought up 
to the paternal calling; for which in his early years he seems to have 
had but little taste, and to have much neglected for music, of which 
he was passionately fond. Of the education he received we have 
little means of judging; it could not have been very liberal; but 
he spared no labour in after years to make up for its deficiencies. 
At this period, however, when the almost Oriental lines of caste 
which had obtained under the Grand Monarque were being broken 
down by the freer manners of the Court of his successor, and class 
was gradually blending with class, not only by association, but by 
marriage, the Parisian bowrgeois was making rapid strides both in 
education and refinement, and in these respects was equal, if not 
superior, to his descendants of a century later. Thus we find the 
elder Caron to have been a man of some cultivation. Two of the 
sisters were remarkable for taste, wit, and educated intelligence. One 
was a very fine musician; the other, Julie, who retired later in life 
into a convent, is not unknown in literature. Thus we find that the 
early youth of the future author of ‘ Figaro’ was passed in an atmo- 
sphere and among associations more genial than his birth might lead 
us to suppose. 

Young Pierre was decidedly precocious, and a sad scapegrace, and 
probably sat to himself thereafter for the portrait of Cherubino. At 
thirteen he was in love with a girl several years older than himself, and, 
when she laughed at him, meditated upon the desirability of suicide. 
Two or three years later his father expelled him from home on account 
of irregularities of conduct, taking care, however, first of all, that he 
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should find a safe shelter beneath the roof of a near relation, whence 
the prodigal wrote very penitent letters, to which the father replied by 
an offer of reconciliation upon certain conditions, which reveal the nature 
of the offences. Among others were—that no orders were to be taken 
or executed in the business without his knowledge and authority—a 
condition which points to peculations ; that he was to rise at six and 
work till supper-time—against which we may write, predisposition to 
idleness ; that he was not to go out pleasuring, except on Sundays, 
and then only among his immediate relations and friends, and that he 
was always to be home by nine at the latest—upon which we com- 
ment, love of late hours and indefinite company; and that the only 
time he should give up to music was that between supper and bed- 
time. Rather rigorous conditions these, would think apprentices of 
the present day. Nevertheless, the culprit assented to all, and bene- 
fiting by the lesson he had received, applied himself so diligently to 
his trade, that at twenty he invented a new system of escapement, 
which proved to be a very valuable improvement in watchmaking. 
His discovery, published in a number of the ‘ Mercure,’ 1753, was 
impudently appropriated by Lepante, watchmaker to the Luxem- 
bourg, who trusted for impunity to the obscurity of the inventor. 
But little did he know Pierre Caron, who at once commenced a law- 
suit against him—the first of many, for his life was one long series of 
litigations, one of which extended fifty years beyond it. The Academy 
of Sciences, before which the question was brought, decided in his 
favour. This affair made some noise in Paris, and even attracted the 
attention of the Court. The King ordered one of the new watches, 
and Caron presented to Madame de Pompadour a tiny watch of ex- 
quisite make set in a ring; after this he was employed by all the 
courtiers, and took the name of the “ King’s Watchmaker.” 

“As soon as Beaumarchais appeared at Versailles,” writes a con- 
temporary, “the women were struck with his lofty stature, his slender, 
elegant figure, the regularity of his features, his bright, animated 
complexion, his confident bearing, that air of command which seemed 
to raise him above all who surrounded him, and finally with that in- 
voluntary ardour which he exhibited on their appearance.” 

One day a very handsome lady, about thirty, brought a watch to 
the shop to be repaired. A glance gave him his cue; he requested 
and obtained permission to be himself the bearer when it was finished. 
The lady was the wife of M. Francquet, a clerk of the royal kitchen, 
who was very old and infirm. She conceived a violent passion for the 
young watchmaker, and the husband seems to have made no objection 
to the close intimacy that ensued; indeed, so complaisant was he, 
that a few months afterwards he made over to him his office, in con- 
sideration of an annuity, and, to complete the obligation, died soon 
afterwards. 
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Within eleven months of the demise of M. Francquet, young Caron 
espoused his widow and assumed the title of De Beaumarchais from 
a fief supposed to belong to her, a fief which it is probable existed 
only in his imagination. She survived her second nuptials scarcely a 
twelvemonth, and, having neglected to register the marriage contract, 
he lost all her property. 

Those musical studies which his father had so rigorously restrained 
now stood him in good stead, and were the means of his first real 
advancement. Besides being a very fine performer upon the harp, 
an instrument then scarcely known in France, he had made some 
improvements in its construction. The excellence of his playing being 
reported to the King, he was sent for to perform in the presence of 
majesty. His success was so great that Louis’ four maiden sisters 
desired to have “a taste of his quality,” and in a short time he became 
their musical instructor; but not for hire, he soared too high for that. 
Such was the favour and familiarity he now enjoyed at Court, that on 
one occasion, every chair being occupied when he entered the music- 
room, so eager was the King to hear him play that he pushed his own 
seat towards him and insisted upon his taking it. He even won the 
good opinion of the not too sociable Dauphin, who paid him the high 
compliment of saying, “He is the only man who speaks the truth 
to me.” 

That such favours should slightly intoxicate a young bourgecis, 
and inflate him with exaggerated notions of his merit, is not at all 
surprising. Nature had created him something of a coxcomb, and such 
associations were not calculated to correct that tendency. These 
failings, and jealousy of his sudden rise, made him many enemies among 
the courtiers, who took frequent opportunities of mortifying and 
insulting him. One day a young noble requested him to examine 
his watch, which he asserted was out of order. ‘Since I have left off 
the business, I have become very unskilful in it,” replied Beaumarchais 
coolly. ‘“ You will not refuse me this favour,” persisted his tormentor. 
Beaumarchais took it, held it up as high as he could on pretence of 
examining it, and then let it fall. “I warned you, monsieur, of my 
unskilfulness,” he said, with a low bow, and passed on. 

Another adventure of a similar nature ended more tragically; a 
certain chevalier insulted him and forced him intoaduel; they fought 
on horseback, without seconds, and Beaumarchais ran his adversary 
through the body ; the wound, after eight days, proved fatal, but the 
dying man nobly refused to reveal the name of his opponent. “I 
have but my deserts,” was his answer to the solicitations of his friends ; 
“T challenged, to please people for whom I have no esteem, an honour- 
able man who had given me no offence.” The law against duelling 
was very severe, the punishment being death, and Beaumarchais, 
unaware of the chevalier’s generous forbearance, was in great trepida- 
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tion; he related the adventure to Mesdames the King’s sisters, and 
threw himself upon their protection. They told it to Louis, who 
replied, “ Take care that nothing is said to me upon the subject.” 

His influence with “‘Mesdames” enabled him to conferta favour 
upon a person whose gratitude laid the foundation of his future 
colossal fortune. Paris du Verney, the celebrated financier, had just 
erected the Ecole Militaire; but the building and its purposes having 
been designed by Pompadour, who since the beginning of the Seven 
Years’ War had fallen into disfavour, was looked coldly upon by the 
royal family, and during nine years he had vainly entreated a royal 
inspection of his work, which languished for the want of such patronage; 
he was now a very old man, and this visit had become the most desired 
object of his life. It is a striking proof of the consideration in which 
Beaumarchais was held at the time when we find so rich and noted a 
man as Du Verney applying to him to bring about the accomplishment 
of his wishes. And he had not mistaken his man; in a short time 
the clever young courtier prevailed upon the King’s sisters to visit the 
école, and soon afterwards the King himself followed their example. 
As a reward for this service Du Verney gave him a share in a specula- 
tion to the amount of 60,000 frances, and thus commenced a connexion 
which brought much wealth to Beaumarchais, and which was dissolved 
only by the death of his patron. 

“The King of France,” writes Montesquieu in his ‘ Lettres Persanes,’ 
“has no mines of gold like his neighbour the King of Spain; but he 
has wealth, for he draws it from the vanity of his subjects, more inex- 
haustible than mines. He has undertaken or sustained great wars, 
having no other funds than titles of honour for sale ; and by a prodigy 
of human pride, his troops were paid, his fortified places supplied, his 
fleets equipped.” 

The utter inadequacy of the national taxation, heavy as it was, to 
sustain the ruinous wars which his predecessor had entailed upon 
Louis the Fifteenth, as well as the licentious extravagance of his Court, 
obliged this monarch to resort to every expedient, however shameful, 
to replenish an exhausted treasury. None proved so profitable as the 
sale of offices and titles of nobility. When all existing ones were filled, 
others were invented for the accommodation of eager aspirants, Keen 
indeed would be the imagination of the burlesque writer that could 
invent titles more absurd than the realities of this period. “ Cravat Tyer 
in ordinary to his Majesty” was one of the least ridiculous ; imagine a 
suite of attendants composed of a captain, three valets and three guards, 
to attend upon the Greyhounds of the Chamber, and a special guardian 
of “the little dogs of the King’s Chamber.” This official received 
yearly 1446 francs, and 200 more for livery. To all these places, 
purehased for large sums, were attached large salaries; all were 
hereditary, with the option of sale; thus the money acquired by these 
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infamous transactions entailed upon the nation an enormous debt, the 
interest of which very soon exceeded the principal. Titles of nobility 
were sold in the same shameless manner to any person rich enough to 
purchase them. It was this race of greedy parvenus and adventurers, 
rather than the true noblesse of France, whose oppressions at last 
goaded the people to the madness of the Terror ; for there is no master 
so hard, no aristocrat so intolerant, no tyrant so absolute as the man 
who by. luck, finesse, or the industry begot of dogged ambition, has 
wriggled himself above the class in which he was born. 

In 1761, Beaumarchais purchased for 85,000 francs the office of 
Secretary to the King, by which he acquired a patent of nobility and 
the right of bearing the name of his imaginary fief. There was a quiet 
sarcasm in his retort upon those who thereafter reflected upon the. 
meanness of his birth, “I can show you the receipt of my nobility.” 
When he desired to purchase one of the Rangerships of the Woods 
and Rivers, of which there were eighteen in the kingdom, his admit- 
tance to their ranks was violently opposed by the existing Rangers on 
account of his plebeian origin. The letter he wrote them on his rejec- 
tion shows how little right they had to put in such a plea, and 
forms an addenda to preceding remarks. Therein he tells the Grand 
Master of Orléans that he was the son of a hairdresser; the Grand 
Master of Burgundy that his father was a wool winder; the Grand 
Master of Chalons that he was the son of a Jew who hawked jewelry ; 
the Grand Master of Paris that his father was a button maker. Let 
it be remarked that merit had nothing to do with these advancements 
—they were the mere result of money. The revolution certainly did 
good service in sweeping away this mock aristocracy, this burlesque 
nobility of a French opera bouffe. 

Rejected by this noble fraternity, he expended his cash upon the office 
of Lieutenant-General of Preserves in the Bailliwick, and Captain of 
the Warren of the Louvre; it was more aristocratic but less lucrative. 

We next find him, in 1764, paying a visit to Madrid, where his two 
married sisters had settled. Here, thanks to the favour of the French 
Ambassador, he was‘received at Court, and became the lion of the 
best society ;#plannedjnumerous and vast speculations for the advance- 
ment of the agriculture, commerce, and manufactures of Spain ; for 
the colonisation of Morena ; for obtaining the sole right of supplying 
the colonies with negroes; for the establishment of a French com- 
pany, on the model of the English East India, for the monopoly of 
trading with Louisiana, &c., &c., none of which proposals were ever 
executed. Here‘also, it may be supposed, he gathered some of the 
materials for his ‘celebrated comedies, although Spanish critics are 
very severe upon his mistakes in their national names, manners, and 
character. Yet, while expressing almost contempt for the Spanish 
drama, to which, however, his comedies bear a striking resemblance, 
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he brought back with him a great enthusiasm for the music, which, as 
we shall presently see, suggested the original draft of the celebrated 
‘ Barbier.’ 

In 1767, he produced his first play, ‘ugénie.’ He had been a 
versifier from boyhood, but this was the first literary production he 
gave to the public. It belonged to a school of drama that had its 
prototype in England in the sentimental comedy, from which it 
differed, however, in the entire exclusion of the comic element. It 
was this school which made the first revolt against the heroic tragedy, 
and was the beginning of the now universal domestic drama. Beau- 
marchais, however, was not its founder: that honour, if honour it be, 
belongs to Sedaine and Diderot ; the ‘ Philosophe sans le Savoir ’ of 
the former, and the ‘Fils Naturel’ and ‘Pere de Famille’ of the 
latter, being the models upon which he worked. 

A feather will indicate the direction of the wind, and this poor, 
weak, ephemeral school of plays, that lived but a few years, indicates 
as precisely the direction the thought of France was taking, as did 
the Encylopédie or the summoning of the States-General. The woes 
of kings, queens, and heroes alone had hitherto been thought worthy 
the attention of the tragic muse ; when the bourgeois and his family 
had appeared upon the stage it was only as a subject for ridicule, and 
even a bourgeois audience had no more sympathy with their troubles 
and sorrows than the school-boy of the present day has with an illtreated 
pantaloon. Love, ambition, self-sacrifice, all the nobler and heroic 
passions of our nature were considered to be the exclusive property of 
the great, and when found in the bosoms of inferior mortals became 
as ridiculous as the simulations of an ape. It was worthy of so 
radical a philosoper as Diderot to strike a blow at this privilege, and 
show that “one touch of nature makes the whole world kin,” and 
that the noblest as well as the vilest passions are the attributes of all 
humanity, and not of a section. Here was a great awakening, a 
marvellous lesson in equality, the full value of which was, perhaps, 
scarcely understood even by the teacher. It was a levelling of 
Olympus, a bringing down of the gods among men. 

‘Eugénie ail but failed on the first night. But the author set so 
vigorously to work to alter and revise it, and succeeded so well, that 
on its second representation it was a great success. Not, however, with- 
out being severely attacked by the critics. Grimm writes: “ This work 
is M. de Beaumarchais’ first attempt in literature and the drama. He 
is the holder of a small office at Court; he has hitherto played the 
part of a pétit maitre, and has now taken a fancy, which is somewhat 
out of place, to play the author. I have not the honour of knowing 
him, but I am assured his self-sufficiency and conceit are remarkable. 
It would have been better to make good watches than to buy a place 
at Court, assume airs, and write bad pieces.” 

VOL. XLII. 2R 
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“Baron” Grimm had about as much aristocratic blood in his veins 
as the man at whom he sneered. It is wondrous amusing to see these 
betitled plebeians betwitting one another with vulgar birth. This 
noble censor winds up his remarks by saying: “This man will never 
do anything even mediocre.” 

But, after all, ‘ Eugénie’ is an indifferent play. It is partly founded 
upon a story in Le Sage’s ‘ Diable Boiteux,’ called ‘Le Comte de 
Befflor” The story, told many times since both by novelist and 
dramatist, is that of a young girl of humble origin betrayed by a 
noble villain by means of a false marriage. It has been translated 
into English under the title of ‘ The School for Rakes.’ 

Beaumarchais had as great an enthusiasm for the realistic as any 
real water, real hansom-cab dramatist of the present day. Between 
the acts he arranged a real-life pantomime. Servants came upon 
the stage, arranged chairs, opened trunks, stretched, yawned; some 
of the characters entered and searched about for bags and other 
articles. All this business was supposed to keep up the illusion of 
reality. 

In “the following year he produced his second play, ‘ Les Deux 
Amis.’ In this work he put into practice a new theory of dramatic 
composition—“ that the representation of social situations should be 
substituted for those of character.” This play was much inferior to 
its predecessor, and was a decided failure; the plot is an unnatural 
one. ‘The Two Friends’ are a merchant and a tax-collector; the 
merchant having fallen into a temporary embarrassment, his friend 
puts in his hands all the money he has gathered in his public capacity, 
carefully concealing from him, however, the source of this succour. 
Unfortunately, the generous man is called upon to deliver up his 
trust sooner than he expects, and he suffers himself to be branded 
as a thief, even by the man he has assisted, rather than confess the 
truth. Of course all is ultimately arranged to everybody’s satisfac- 
tion. Here we have quite the style of the English drama of twenty 
or thirty years ago. But we have as yet no indications of the writer 
of the ‘ Mémoires,’ or the creator of ‘ Figaro.’ 

There were numerous sarcastic mofs and epigrams upon this 
failure. The following is one of the best :— 


“ J’ai vu de Beaumarchais le drame ridicule, 
Et je vais, en un mot, vous dire ce que c’est ; 
C’est un Change ot l’argent circule, 

Sans produire aucun interét !”* 


In 1768 he espoused a widow named Levéque, who brought him a 


* “T have seen Beaumarchais’ ridiculous drama, and I will tell you in a 


word what it is: it is a ‘Change where money circulates without producing 
any interest.” 
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considerable fortune, with which he purchased from the State a large 
portion of the Forest of Chinon. He now left Paris for Touraine, 
settled himself in a small house, or rather hut, in the midst of his 
trees, and set about the cutting and sale of timber with as much zest 
as he had hitherto played the part of watchmaker, courtier, musician, 
speculator, and author. A strange fatality seemed to attend his 
matrimonial arrangements ; in 1770 his second wife died, and with 
her half her fortune, which consisted of an annuity. Among other 
accusations brought against him in the Goézman affair, of which I 
shall have to speak immediately, was that of poisoning both his wives. 
The charge was as absurd as it was malicious, considering the death of 
each entailed upon him a severe pecuniary loss. 

During all this time his connection with Du Verney had been un- 
interrupted, and from the date of the King’s visit to the “Kole 
Militaire” they had engaged together in several speculations of great 
magnitude. A little time previous to the old man’s death, a balance 
sheet had been drawn up between the partners, in which the younger 
was acquitted of all claims, and marked as creditor to the amount of 
15,000 francs. The Count de la Blache, Du Verney’s nephew and 
heir, was Beaumarchais’ bitter enemy ; he hated him “as a lover loves 
his mistress,” says La Harpe, “ and had sworn to destroy, or at least to 
ruin him.” Upon examining the accounts, he pronounced them to be 
a forgery, and instead of acknowledging the claim of 15,000 francs, 
brought the creditor in debt 139,000 livres. Too cautious, however, 
to prefer the charge of forgery, he instituted a civil action for the 
recovery of the supposed debt, which after many tedious delays was 
decided against the defendant, whose goods were at once seized in 
default of payment. About the same time he was involved in a serious 
quarrel with the Duc de Chaulnes, about an actress, which proceeded 
to personal violence upon both sides, and ended in the imprisonment 
of the Duc in Vincennes and his rival in the Fors l’Evéque. 

But the list of his misfortunes is not yet complete. One of the 
judges who determined his cause was a councillor named Goézman ; 
suitors were in the habit of presenting this man’s wife with sums of 
money to buy her husband’s favour. Finding the suit going against 
him, in a moment of desperation and by the advice of a friend, Beau- 
marchais made a bargain with this vile woman, by which he handed 
her over 100 louis and a watch set with brilliants, upon this under- 
standing, that if he won she was to keep all, if he lost she was to 
return the whole. But, in addition to these, she demanded 15 louis, 
for the purpose, she said, of bribing a secretary. The suit was lost, 
the Count probably bribing more heavily than his adversary, and the 
money was returned according to contract; but not the smaller sum, 
which he soon learned had gone into the pocket, not of a secretary, 
but of Madame Goézman herself. He applied to her for restitution ; 
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she refused. Unsubdued by the misfortunes which would have 
crushed any other man to the dust, and daring every consequence, he 
instituted proceedings to recover this money. Goézman, believing an 
adversary who had recently suffered so severe a defeat would be easily 
conquered, commenced a counter action for defamation of his wife’s 
character, and an attempt to corrupt him through her agency. Con- 
vinced that he had nothing to hope from the law, Beaumarchais 
appealed to public opinion by publishing a series of ‘ Mémoires,’ in 
which he defended his cause, held up his opponents to ridicule and 
execration, and exposed the corruption and badness of the laws with 
such wit, force, and eloquence, as to win not only the admiration, 
applause, and sympathy of Frenchmen of all degrees, but of all 
Europe. “ Those singular writings,” says La Harpe, “ which were at 
the same time a pleading, a satire,a drama, a comedy, a portrait 
gallery—in fine, a kind of arena opened for the first time, where it 
seemed Beaumarchais amused himself by bringing in so many persons 
in a leash, like so many wild beasts, to divert the spectator ; but all 
these personages so richly and diversely absurd or vile that one believes 
them selected expressly for him, and that he himself offers up thanks 
to Heaven that it has given him them for adversaries.” 

“What a man!” writes Voltaire of these same papers. “ He unites 
everything—humour, seriousness, argument, gaiety, force, pathos, 
every kind of eloquence, and he seeks for none, and he confounds all 
his adversaries, and he gives lessons to his judges. His naiveté en- 
chants me. I forgive him his impudence and his petulance.” 

Horace Walpole, writing to Madame du Deffand, says: “I have 
received the ‘ Beaumarchais Memorials.’ I am at the third volume, 
and they amuse me very much. The man is very skilful; he 
reasons correctly, and has a great deal of wit; his pleasantry is some- 
times very good, but he delights in it too much. In fine, 1 can 
understand, considering the party spirit at present among you, this 
affair causing a great sensation. I was forgetting to tell you with 
what horror your mode of administering justice struck me. Is there 
a country in the world in which this Madame Goézman would not 
have been severely punished? Her deposition is shameless to a 
fearful extent. Are persons, then, allowed with you to lie, to 
prevaricate, to contradict themselves, to abuse their opponents in so 
desperate a manner ?” 

But there was a far deeper significance in these articles than mere 
literary wit and satire: they unveiled the secrets of the law, its cor- 
ruptions, oppressions, injustices; they proclaimed and affirmed the 
inalienable rights of publicity in all legal proceedings ;* they awoke 
men’s minds from their apathetic slumber to a sense of the evils under 


* Under the ancien réyime all law proceedings were conducted with 
closed doors. 
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which they groaned, and by exposing the infamy of that vile legisla- 
tive body known in history as the “ Maupeou Parlement,” raised a 
clamour which subsided only with its downfall.* 

Strange to say, Beaumarchais commanded the sympathy not only 
of the people, but of the great, and even of the Court, where portions 
of the ‘Mémoires’ were cast into a dramatic form and acted for the 
amusement of the King and Madame du Barry. Much as the judges 
would have desired to do so, they dared not acquit Goézman and his 
wife in the teeth of this excitement; the first was dismissed from his 
office, and upon the second was pronounced the sentence of “ blame.” 
The same punishment, which was tantamount to civic degradation 
and the loss of civic rights, was inflicted upon Beaumarchais. All 
Paris, of which he had become the momentary idol, flocked to his 
house to condole with him, and the Prince de Conti and the Duc de 
Chartres gave a brilliant féte in his honour. 

Defeated in two great lawsuits, and just released from prison, 
degraded and outlawed, was not his spirit broken now? Not at all; 
a few hours after the sentence had been delivered he was gaily reading 
a new comedy he had written, entitled ‘Le Barbier de Seville,’ to a 
circle of admiring friends! The next day he commenced proceedings 
to procure a reversal of the judgment in both the La Blache and 
Goézman suits! And the King, who was not ill-disposed towards 
him, immediately employed him upon a secret mission, for the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of which the “ blime” was to be annulled. 

The eighteenth century was an age of libels. French adventurers, 
exiled for some crime or misdemeanour, would take up their abode in 
Holland or England, and write apocryphal memoirs—in which a few 
grains of truth were hidden among a bushel of slanders—of the rich 
and great among their countrymen and countrywomen ; if the victims 
did not consent to pay heavily for the suppression of these slanders, 
which they did in nine cases out of ten, they were given to the world, 
and accepted by it as authentic histories. One of these wretches, de 
Morande by name, who had taken shelter in London, had written to the 
King to announce that unless a large sum of money was sent him, he 
should immediately publish a memoir of the Countess du Barry, in 
which he would hold her up to the execration of the world. There 
were too many infamies in the past life of that lady not to render such 
a threat extremely alarming. The King made a secret application to 
the British Government to give him up. This it dared not do openly, 
but it consented to close its eyes if a means could be devised to quietly 


* There was a mot at the time—“ Louis Quinze destroyed the old parle- 
ment ; quinze louis will destroy the new.” Maupeou having found the old 
parlement intractable, had by a coup d’ctat dispersed and imprisoned its 
members, and created another, composed of his own creatures, in its place. 
Goézman was one of these. 
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remove him. For this purpose a body of French police was sent to 
London ; but Morande, receiving intelligence of his danger, cleverly 
eluded them, and published an inflammatory appeal to the British 
nation, in which he represented himself to be the innocent victim of a 
lawless tyrant. British patriotism took alarm at this infringement of 
its liberties, and the police narrowly escaped with their lives. As foul 
means had failed to silence the libeller, nothing remained but to try 
fair, and it was to accomplish this delicate task that Beaumarchais was 
employed. 

He succeeded, but at a heavy cost. France had to pay 4000 franes 
down, and an annuity of 20,000 more, for the destruction of the 
Memoirs of Madame the King’s mistress. Before he could receive 
the reward of his success, Louis the Fifteenth had gone to his account, 
and his successor was scarcely the person to gratefully appreciate 
such a service. But it was soon the new King’s fate to have to 
employ him upon a mission exactly similar. A Jew named Angelucci 
threatened to publish certain slanderous memoirs of the Queen, unless 
it was made worth his while to suppress them. It isa very significant 
indication of the temper of the time that so infamous a threat, directed 
against one so pure as Marie Antoinette, could excite aught but con- 
temptuous indifference in the mind of her husband. But the French 
seem to have imaginations “as foul as Vulcan’s stithy,” and are ever 
ready to give credence to the vilest libels even against the most 
virtuous. 

In great alarm, Louis sends for Beaumarchais and consults him 
upon the difficulty. Our indefatigable adventurer at once starts for 
Holland, seeks out Angelucci, and buys the MSS. for the sum of 
172,000 franes. ‘The next day he receives intelligence that the Jew 
has started for Nuremberg, with another manuscript, which he had 
secreted. Not to be baffled, he instantly sets out in pursuit, travels 
night and day, until he overtakes the wretch in a wood, where 
he compels him to give up the papers. Scarcely is this done, 
wher he is attacked by robbers, wounded and overcome ; but just 
as they are about to despatch him, on rush his valet and another, 
quite a la mélodrame, and put the bandits to flight. Still doubtful 
whether Angelucci may not have other copies of his vile work, 
he hurries on to Vienna. After much difficulty ha succeeds in obtain- 
ing admittance to the presence of the Empress. He tells her the 
whole story, and entreats her, for the safety of her daughter's fair 
fame, to order Angelucci’s arrest. She promises to do so; but the 
next morning he himself is thrown into prison, and all his entreaties 
fail to elicit from his captors, or jailors, the nature of his offence. The 
truth is, the wildness and incoherence of his manner—for the excite- 
ment of the pursuit has worked him almost into a fever—have per- 
suaded the Empress that the tale is false, and that the narrator is 
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an impostor. This royal scepticism costs him a month’s imprison- 
ment ; then all is cleared up, and a handsome present is offered as 
a compensation, which he courageously refuses, and returns at once 
to Paris. 

Soon after this, popular indignation having brought the infamous 
Maupeou Parliament to an end, he procured the reversal of his sentence 
in the Goézman affair. Some time afterwards, he was equally suc- 
cessful in his second suit against the Count de la Blache. Thus did 
his unconquerable energy procure him the victory in both these great 
litigations, which had at first gone so hopelessly against him. 

But amidst all these turmoils, troubles, and adventures, he still 
found time for literature. In 1772, he had composed the first draft 
of the ‘ Barbier.’ It was then a comic opera, destined for the Italian 
theatre, and was written simply as a vehicle to introduce some 
Spanish airs he had brought from Madrid. Being refused, however, 
by the Théatre Italien, he turned it into a comedy, which was at 
once accepted by the Francais. Three different times its production 
was fixed and postponed. The first was on account of the Duc de 
Chaulnes affair; the second on account of the Goézman affair; the 
third time the censor stepped in and forbade its representation on 
account of its containing certain passages supposed to refer to .the 
great lawsuits. At length, upon his return from Vienna, in 1775, 
he obtained a definite permission for its representation. Instead of 
cutting out the passages which had alarmed the censor, he added 
many other far more pungent and unmistakable references to the 
forbidden subject, and added a fifth act to the original four. 

The fame of his lawsuits, adventures, and, above all, the brilliant 
wit of the ‘Mémoires,’ together with the frequent postponement of 
the work, had roused public curiosity to fever heat. But, as it is fre- 
quently the case after exaggerated expectations, the comedy was on 
the first night a dead failure. 

“You should have seen,” he writes wittily, in his Preface to the 
play, in which he calls it “ a comedy that was represented and failed,” 
“ You should have seen the ‘ Barbier’s’ feeble supporters disperse, hide 
their faces, and take to flight. The women—always so brave when 
they have anything to protect—smothered in their hoods up to their 
plumes, and lowering their eyes in confusion; the men hastening to 
pay visits to one another, and to make honourable amends for what 
they had said in favour of my piece. ... Some of them looked 
through their eye-glasses to the left as I passed by on the right, and 
pretended no longer to see me. Oh, Heavens! Others, with more 
courage, but making sure no one was looking at them, drew me into a 
corner, and said to me: ‘How have you produced this illusion on our 
parts; for you must allow, my friend, that your piece is the greatest 
platitude in the world.’ ” 
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Failure gave only new energy to this unconquerable man. Within 
twenty-four hours he revised, cut, and partly re-wrote the piece ; on 
the second night its success was as triumphant as its failure had been 
dire upon the first ; and it created a sensation which was only to be 
exceeded by its successor, ‘ Le Mariage de Figaro.’ 

There is a peculiar literary interest attached to the ‘ Barbier,’ since 
out of a monetary disagreement with the sociétaires of the Théatre 
Francais arose the first Dramatic Authors’ Society. In those days, 
and during the whole previous history of the drama in France, the 
actors had always taken the lion’s share of the profits, leaving 
scarcely crumbs to the unfortunate authors. Hardy, one of the 
earliest and the most prolific of French playwrights, the Lope de 
Vega of France, is said never to have received more than three crowns 
for a play. The great Corneille was scarcely, if at all, better paid for 
his immortal productions ; and had he not stooped to write fulsome 
dedications to the rich and powerful, would have died of hunger, as he 
nearly did once or twice. In 1653, Quinault slightly improved this 
state of things by establishing a new system of payment, namely, 
a ninth of the receipts for a five-act play, and a twelfth for a three- 
act; but this percentage was deducted only after the daily expenses 
of the theatre had been taken up, and these expenses were reckoned at 
500 livres in the winter and 300 in the summer. To these sums was 
added the quarter, then, as now, deducted for the poor from all 
theatrical receipts, together with all subscriptions, life-tickets, and boxes 
secured before the night ; and'as if this did not sufficiently attenuate 
the poor author's share, the accounts of the theatre were confessedly 
falsified, or, as they put it, “badly made out.” But even this does 
not complete the story of his wrongs. When the receipts of a per- 
formance fell below a certain sum, the play was said to “ fall within 
the rules,” that is to say, from that time it became the property of 
the theatre, and the writer had no further claim upon it. At first, 
the stipulated sums were those already mentioned, namely, 500 and 300 
livres, but in 1750 they were raised respectively to 1200 and 800. 

When, after thirty-two representations of his play to overflowing 
houses, Beaumarchais applied to the socéétaires for his share of the 
profits, they sent him 4506 livres. He requested to examine the 
accounts ; they refused at first, then sent them “badly made out.” 
These he would not accept, and they would render no others. It was 
not with him a question of money, for he had made the theatre a 
present of his former plays, and afterwards gave his whole share 
of the receipts of the ‘ Mariage de Figaro,’ amounting to 41,499 livres, 
to charity ; it was a question of principle, and amidst the enormous 
mass of business which litigation and vast speculations entailed upon 
him, he set himself to radically reform the existing condition of 
dramatic authorship. 
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His preliminary step was to send out invitations to all the recognised 
playwrights to attend a dinner at his house, in order that they might 
discuss the best means to redress their mutual wrongs. The difficulty 
of the task he had undertaken was made manifest to him even here, 
upon the very threshold—it lay less in the opposition of the actors 
than in the authors themselves. Some were too old, or too well off, 
or too indolent, to bestir themselves to join in the movement ; others 
were won over to the enemy by the blandishments of the actresses ; 
one refused to come if another, of whom he was jealous or with whom 
he had a personal quarrel, was invited; some of the smaller fry, in 
whom vanity was stronger than interest, feared to rebel against the 
actors, lest their productions should henceforth be tabooed. A certain 
number, however, of the more sensible heartily supported Beaumar- 
chais in his excellent undertaking. 

During three years the battle raged warmly upon both sides. The 
‘Francais’ was an enormously powerful opponent, backed as it was 
by some of the greatest of the noblesse, and no man less influential 
than Beaumarchais could have sustained the fight against it. As it 
was, he was virtually defeated, for at the end of the time specified the 
King issued a new decree, which, although it altered the terms of 
payment, left the author, in reality, in no better position than before. 
At an early stage of the Revolution the privileges of the ‘ I’rancais’ 
were suppressed ; and in 1791, influenced by several Mémoires pub- 
lished by Beaumarchais, the National Assembly decreed that the 
plays of no living author should be represented, either in Paris or the 
provinces, without his permission. 

To pass from the disagreements of authors and actors to the revolt 
of the American colonies seems a violent transition, but the whole life 
of this man was marked by such extraordinary incongruities. There 
is little or no doubt but that Beaumarchais’ unceasing and urgent 
representations to the ministers of Louis the Sixteenth largely influ- 
enced that monarch’s fatal policy of intervention in American affairs. 
It is certain that, after much urging, he prevailed upon Maurepas to 
permit him to secretly freight ships for the colonies, at his own risk, with 
arms, ammunition, and clothing for 25,000 men. The vastness of the 
undertaking may be conceived from the fact that the first cargo was 
worth 3,000,000 francs, and that if one out of three ships arrived 
safely the profits would still be large. Several of the vessels were 
seized by the English cruisers, but many others reached their destina- 
tion and delivered their cargo. When the war was concluded, the 
States were indebted to him for a large sum. There is not space to 
enter into the complicated discussion that ensued ; there was a dispute 
over a million francs, but that this formed a just portion of his 
demands is beyond a doubt. Another lawsuit—this one to last long 
beyond his life! In 1793, Alexander Hamilton decided that the 
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United States was Beaumarchais’ debtor to the amount of 2,280,000 
francs. But still the grateful Republic declined to pay the man who 
had so largely assisted in its establishment. From his garret in Ham- 
burg, during the Terror, he addressed an appeal to the whole nation. 
“ Americans!” it began, “I have served you with unwearied zeal. I 
have received during my life nothing but bitterness for my recom- 
pense, and I die your creditor. Suffer me, then, in dying, to bequeath 
you my daughter, to endow her with a portion of what you owe me,” 
&c. But even this appeal produced no effect upon that shrewd and 
tender-hearted people. Nearly fifty years afterwards they paid one of 
his descendants 800,000 franes, although the debt allowed by Hamil- 
ton, with interest, then amounted to 4,000,000. The ingratitude of 
princes has justly passed into a proverb, but a careful examination 
of history would not give a large balance of that rare virtue to 
republicans. 

Surely now he has enough to absorb his exuberant energy, to 
stretch his business capacity to the utmost. Not so. In the midst 
of these vast undertakings he rushes into another, which alone would 
suffice to monopolise every moment and every thought of any ordinary 
mortal. This is no less than two complete editions of Voltaire’s works, 
in 162 volumes, to be edited by Condorcet. He buys all that author's 
unpublished MSS. of ‘ Panckouke’ for 160,000 francs; sends to Eng- 
land for Baskerville’s type, then the best in the world; despatches 
agents to Holland to study the art of paper-making ; buys three paper 
mills in the Vosges; and then looks about for a place where the 
work may be printed—this last the most difficult task of all. French 
territory is out of the question, as a large portion of the great sceptic’s 
writings is there under ban. At length he fixes upon Kehl, in the 
domains of the Margrave of Baden. That potentate makes difficulties 
at first, and this arrangement nearly falls through, but is at length 
brought to a satisfactory conclusion. Three years are occupied in 
organising the enterprise, and the work will require eleven years to 
be executed ! 

It proved a vast failure. Fifteen thousand copies were printed, and 
the subscribers never numbered two thousand. 

We must pass over the Kornman episode* (another lawsuit !), and 


* The wife of a man named Kornman having been greatly ill-treated 
and afterwards imprisoned by her husband, appealed for protection. Beau- 
marchais took up her cause; for which Kornman commenced a proces 
against him. The affair is chiefly remarkable for a series of ‘Mémoires’ 
from the pen of a young advocate named Bergasse, who proved himself 
more than a match for Beaumarchais himself. This man afterwards 
figured as Bégearss, a very despicable character, in ‘La Mére Coupable.’ 
During the suit, and after, the fickle Parisians transferred their sym- 
pathies from their whilom favourite to his opponent. Beaumarchais won 
the proces, but lost his popularity—at least for a time. 
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come at once to that most important and brilliant event, which is in 
itself an extraordinary history—the production of his famous comedy, 
‘Le Mariage de Figaro, which he had found time to write amidst 
all these gigantic and multifarious speculations. Long before it was 
ready for representation, the author, as in the case of the ‘ Barbier, 
had artfully contrived to raise expectation on tiptoe. The King re- 
quested to peruse it. It was read to him and the Queen by Madame 
Campan. “ It is detestable!” he exclaimed, when she came to Figaro’s 
tirade against State prisons. “ This shall never be played: we should 
have to pull down the Bastille to prevent this piece being dangerous. 
This man trifles with all that must be respected in a government.” 
“Then it will not be played?” inquired the Queen. “ Certainly not ; 
you may be assured of that,” was the reply.* 

But Beaumarchais’ influence among the most powerful of the 
nobility at this time was more than sufficient to overcome the opposi- 
tion of the weak and vacillating Louis. Our author was immensely 
rich, and more than one great aristocrat—the Prince of Nassau, for 
instance—was his debtor for large sums. ‘The comedy was submitted 
to the judgment of no fewer than five censors, all of whom he found 
means to convert into advocates. At length the Comte de Vaudreuil 
begged and obtained permission for its representation at his country 
house on the occasion of a féte given in honour of the Comte d’Artois. 
But before the author would accede to this, he adroitly assured him- 
self that the royal veto should be withdrawn from its production at 
the ‘ Francais.’ 

As with the ‘ Barbier,’ expectation was disappointed ; the ‘ Mariage’ 
was not a success, and had to undergo considerable alterations. Doubt- 
less it was this partial failure which ultimately determined the King to 
authorise its public representation. He told Montesquieu that he 
believed it would fail. Never did judgment prove more erroneous. 
At eight o'clock in the morning, on the day of its first performance, 
the doors of the theatre were besieged by an eager crowd. “It is 
impossible,” writes Grimm, “to be by turns more humble, more bold, 
more urgent to obtain a favour at Court than were our young men of 
rank to secure a place on the first representation of ‘Figaro.’” Three 
persons were suffocated in the press. Ladies of the highest rank dined 
in the actress's rooms to be sure of a place, and were content with a 
seat even in the balconies, among women not comme tl faut. 

Beaumarchais sat in a private box screened by a lattice work, 
between two abbés, in order, he said, that they might administer “ des 
secours tres spirituels” to him in case of death. The triumph was 
prodigious. The comedy ran eight months, at the end of which the 
receipts amounted to 346,197 livres. As before stated, he gave the 
whole of his share, 41,499 livres, to charities. 


* Madame Campan’s ‘ Memoirs.’ 
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“There is something more foolish than my piece,” he said, “and 
that is its success.” “The ancien régime,” writes St. Beuve, ‘ would 
not have so merited to perish if it had not assisted that evening, and 
a hundred times afterwards, with transport, at that gay, mad, insolent, 
indecent mockery of itself, and if it had not taken so magnificent a 
part in its own destruction.” It is undoubtedly a scarcely exaggerated 
picture of the morals and manners of the society of the day. It is 
full of the most bitter satire against the author’s enemies, and Figaro’s 
speeches contain a running commentary upon the most famous inci- 
dents of the author’s life. The effrontery with which he exposed the 
vices, the meanness, the ignorance of the very people with whom he 
associated, his ridicule of ministers, police, censors, prisons, every 
department of law and government, is unique in modern literature. 
And it is still more remarkable when we consider that in this gibbeting 
of society the author, unlike his predecessors in that school of satire, 
did not aim at its overthrow. Why should he, when his own interests 
were so completely identified with it ? Yet Napoleon said that “‘ Figaro’ 
was the revolution already in action.” 

Little thought the brilliant noblesse, who nightly assembled to enjoy 
the witty sarcasms of the Spanish valet, that they were applauding 
their own trial and condemnation; that beneath that smiling, mocking 
mask were hidden the grim features of the headsman, and that behind 
him hovered the shadow of the guillotine. So might the gay Pompeians 
have revelled the night before Vesuvius overwhelmed them with its 
fiery torrent. 

But the history of the comedy is not yet complete. The King was 
greatly irritated at its success. One evening, shortly after its pro- 
duction, while he was playing cards, his brother introduced the subject ; 
giving way to anger, he wrote in pencil upon the back of a seven of 
spades an order for Beaumarchais’ arrest. It was immediately executed, 
and the prisoner was thrown into Saint Lazare, one of the vilest prisons 
of the city. The consternation of Paris may be imagined ; consterna- 
tion speedily turned to indignation at such an act of lawless tyranny. 
Of all the fatal blunders of Louis the Sixteenth’s reign, few were more 
appalling than this. At the end of five days Beaumarchais was 
released, and to make him amends for his unjust arrest the King not 
only went in person, attended by all his ministers, to witness the 
comedy, but actually had it played at the ‘ Trianon,’ the Queen herself 
taking the part of Rosine! It is difficult to sympathise with the woes 
of a monarch who could thus act; for weakness is the worst and most 
dangerous of all kingly vices. 

A strange, extravagant drama, entitled ‘ Tarare,’ and a third comedy 
entitled ‘La Mire Coupable,’ in which the immortal Figaro is a third 
time introduced, now reformed and virtuous, complete the list of his 
dramatic works. Of these the ‘Mariage’ is incomparably the most 
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brilliant, and still holds the French stage. In verve, abandon, and 
originality of conception, it is unrivalled. ‘ Every moment,” writes 
Grimm, “the action seems approaching its end; every moment the 
author sets it going again, and by words almost insignificant, but 
which, without effort, prepare new scenes and replace all the actors in 
a situation as vivid, as pequant as those that went before.” 

At the outbreak of the Revolution he went over to the popular side, 
and we find him contracting with the Assembly to supply 60,000 
muskets, which he was to bring from Holland. This proved a task of 
insurmountable difficulty. At one time he was arrested, thrown into 
the Abbaye, and, but for a friend who enabled him to escape only two 
hours before they commenced, would have been one of the victims of 
the September massacres. Instead of concealing himself in some place 
of safety, as any other man would have done, he proceeded from the 
prison gates to seek out Danton upon the musket affair, in pursuance 
of which project he soon afterwards left France. During his absence 
the Convention proscribed him, placed him upon the list of emigrés, 
took possession of his magnificent house—one of the sights of Paris, 
and which had cost him, in 1780, 1,663,000 franes—and confiscated 
all his effects. Age had not diminished his old daring hardihood ; 
utterly regardless of the danger that menaced him, he returned to Paris 
in 1793 to defend his rights, and wrote another series of ‘ Mémoires,’ 
of which he had 6000 copies printed and distributed throughout the 
city. “I have come,” he wrote to the terrible Santerre, “to offer my 
head to the sword of Justice, if I cannot prove I am a great citizen. 
Save me, Citizen Commandant, from pillage and the dagger, and I 
shall again be serviceable to my country.” 

During the Terror he took refuge in Holland, whence we have 
already described him as writing from his miserable garret urgent 
appeals to the justice of America. He returned to Paris in 1796 to 
gather together the remnants of his once splendid fortune. His life 
was restless and feverish to the last. On the 18th of May, 1799, he 
was found dead in his bed. 

An analysis of Beaumarchais’ character would not prove at all 
interesting to the general reader; but so much was he vilified and 
abused by many of his contemporaries, that I cannot forbear quoting 
the testimony of La Harpe, who, as he himself informs us, was by no 
means a partial critic. 

““M. Beaumarchais, the man, was, to me, always superior to the 
writer, and worthy of particular attention. I can speak freely upon 
all that concerns him without being suspected of partiality, since, 
although I have lived in his society sufficiently to know him well, I 
have never been bound to him by any ties of friendship. He has never 
done me good or evil, and I owe to his memory only what I owe to 
the public—truth. .. . Surrounded by a family whom he loved, and 
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friends who loved him as much as his family, far from the intercourse 
of women, which is the centre of all rivalries and dissensions, he tasted 
the joy and peace of domesticity almost always in the society of 
the same people; and in this circle, where he sought repose, this 
Beaumarchais, so turbulent in the world, was no more, in the true 
meaning of the term, than a good man. I have never seen any one 
who appeared to be on better terms with others and with himself.” 
Commenting upon Voltaire’s mot (referring to the charge of poisoning 
his wives), “This man is too droll to be a poisoner,” he continues. 
“He is too good, too sensible, too open, too bountiful, to do a wicked 
action.” 

To literary men and all persons in distress his purse was always 
open. At his death there were found among his papers memoranda 
of 900,000 francs lent without security, at different times, to men of 
all classes, and seemingly never repaid. 
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An April Day in St. Sames’s Street. 


Wuen Whittington rested on Highgate Hill, leaning against the 
stone pillar which supported the lamp in front of the chapel and 
leper-house of St. Anthony—* Whittington’s stone” marks the precise 
spot where stood the pillar and the lamp—he looked back upon that 
London where he was destined to achieve a metropolitan greatness. 
Had he looked from the brow of the hill, across the open country, 
towards Westminster, he might have seen, near the lowest level of 
the ground, the roof and the gardens of another house for lepers, a 
house whose chapel was dedicated to St. James, and whose inmates 
were not repulsive enough to frighten away any noble gentleman 
whose especial interest it was to lie hid for a while, for dear life’s 
sake, 

This house, with its grounds on the ascent now occupied by 
St. James's Street, was destined to undergo as beneficial a change as 
young Whittington himself. When Henry the Eighth became pro- 
prietor of so wide an extent of church property, he converted the house 
for lepers into a house for kings. The commodious red brick palace 
wore about it a fine air of ease, and warmth, and comfort. The old 
entrance gate, a relic of the original building, grim and dingy, sheds a 
_ gloom over the street stretching up and away from it. But it was once 
as gay, and glittering, and brightly red as the stoutest of the yeomen of 
the Guard ; and when the king’s banner first flung out its folds from 
the summit, fashion flocked round the standard, and the locality became 
at once a rallying place for the “men of mode.” 

Since that period, well nigh a dozen generations of people of 
“ quality,” as Chesterfield’s classification has it, have passed over, and 
dropped from, the stage which reaches from Piccadilly to the Palace. 
Statesmen and dupes, philosophers and intriguers, fine gentlemen and 
finer ladies, soldiers and wits, and well-dressed dunces, highwaymen 
who risked their lives in robbing a foe, gamblers who risked nothing 
when plundering their friends, true men and impostors—with what 
numberless groups the ground is encumbered !—some fighting fiercely 
the battle of life, some looking on with indifference, while others stride 
over the fallen, and gaily and pleasantly attain their object without 
sharing in the struggle. 

Choose the sunshiny portion of any of the April days, and study 
that old palace of St. James and the ground round about it. The 
hospital for lepers which stood there was founded so early that no man 
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can tell the date thereof. Originally, some good London citizens built 
and endowed it for fourteen maiden ladies, leprous sisters, “ living 
chastely and honestly in divine service,” as Strype chronicles it ; and 
the chronicling reminds one of the verse in the ballad of the ‘ Leprous 
Lady and the “Clerk :? 


“*T pray you, let me be in peace. 
Get hence! make room for me to die!’ 
She said that. Her proud lips would cease, 
Put up to mine, and turn to ery.” 


Subsequently, other charitable Londoners added to the fund money 
and land, and furnished means for eight brethren to administer divine 
service, in much about the spot where the Chapel Royal is. When 
you look at that high-faluting congregation, at the devotion of which 
the angels must feel honoured, think of the leprous sisters who came 
to worship on that site; and, centuries later, the saucy maids of honour 
who were wont to ogle ‘the young officers from behind their fans, till 
the not-too-easily-shocked authorities set up high-backed pews to stop 
the spreading of such soft intercourse between the young people 
aforesaid. 

After the religious establishment fell to Henry the Eighth, who 
built a palace on the site, the look-out northward was over open 
country. It soon became fashionable ground. There are two persons 
who speak of the once famous terraces that distinguished the street 
which sprung up in front of, and took its name from, the palace. 
Strype, who lived from the reign of Charles the First to that of George 
the Second (1643-1737) says: “St. James’s Street beginneth at the 
Palace of St. James’s, and runs up to the road against Albemarle 
Buildings, being a spacious street with very good houses well inhabited 
by gentry; at the upper end of which, towards the road, are the best, 
having before them a terrace walk, ascended by steps, with a freestone 
pavement.” ‘The other writer is Pope, who, in a letter to Mr. Pearce, 
says: “It happening that I am in town, if you go in a coach, I would 
have your company so much the longer if you call at my lodgings at 
Mr. Digby’s, next door to the ‘Golden Ball,’ on the second terress in 
St. James’s Street.” 

As you take your April walk through this street, you may people 
it with celebrities. In it once dwelt Edmund Waller, for above a 
quarter of the seventeenth century, and a poet of a far higher quality, 
namely, Pope. Gibbon lived also in this street, and you may fancy 
him crossing from his lodgings at the corner of Little St. James's 
Street, where he died, to Boodle’s—that club for country gentlemen 
which acquired the title of ‘The Top-Boot and Worsted Stocking 
Club!’ As great a poet and writer as any of them, Lord Byron, 
lived on the east side for a time; and in his days highwaymen had 
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not ceased to exist; for once, as he got into his carriage (at the door of 
his Chambers, now No. 7) to go to Sydenham to visit another poet, 
Campbell, his most impressive inquiry to his servant was, “ Are you 
sure you have put the pistols inside?” 

Pistol work there had been in the street itself long before; for, 
while Waller was residing in it, Colonel Blood made his famous, or 
infamous, attack on the Duke of Ormond, and, dragging him out of 
his coach, carried him up to ‘l'yburn, where the Duke was within a 
hair’s breadth of being strung up to the permanently erected trian- 
gular gibbet. Just sixty years ago, a popular artist flung himself out 
of a second-floor window, and when he was picked up, the body was 
found to be that of a man who had kept his contemporaries alive with 
laughter for many a day, namely, Gilray the caricaturist. 

I see two visions of handsome highwaymen taking their chocolate 
in the “ gardens” kept by White at the bottom of the street, before 
“ White’s ” became known at the top as the most exclusive of clubs. 
It was not so, indeed, at first, since Colly Cibber, an actor, was elected 
member. The highwaymen used to ride away to their vocation un- 
molested, and nobody knew which to admire most, the horse or his 
rider. With the clubs sprang up deep play and smart wit, to record 
which would fill many numbers of our much-esteemed Temprte Bar. 
But I have visions of two fair women, bearing the same name, who 
were once the cynosure of all eyes in this street, and of whom I now 
propose to say a word or two. We must go some way back to do it. 

Here, then, is an April morning in 1735, It is near noon, and all 
the fine gentlemen are thus early abroad; and they may be glad to 
be so, for seldom have they seen so graceful a vision as that which 
now passes before them. An open chariot is descending the street 
towards the palace; reclining in it, thoughtfully, and all unheeding 
the homage offered her by beaux in hatless wigs, is a lady whose 
beauty of expression, even when her features are thus in repose, and 
whose inexpressibly soft blue eyes had touched a more manly heart 
than any then beating behind the embroidered waistcoats of the Sir 
Foplings and Sir Courtlys on the footpaths. And yet this lady is 
but the daughter of a poor portrait painter in Golden Square, a sad 
artist, for he has become nearly sightless; a happy father, however, 
for whom his daughter undertook to toil, and by her love lighten his 
misfortune. 

She does not just now look much the happier for having secured 
happiness for others; but she is perplexed, and has indeed lived a 
perplexed life, from the moment that, overcoming her natural reluct- 
ance to appear before the public, she turned her good gifts to account, 
and for ten years (1714-1724) was the delight of the musical world 
and the idol of her parents. The accomplished young contralto was 
idolized by others as well as by her happy father and mother; but 
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the worship here paid was of a different quality. Anastasia Robinson 
was the ‘ Cynthia’ to whom a thousand admirers wrote sonnets, or said 
they wrote them, or who ardently wished that they could write them. 
For that species of worship, however, the young Anastasia cared not 
to keep an altar. She was courteous to the poets, but laughed at the 
poetasters. She was as maidenly and as home-keeping a maiden as 
Desdemona herself, and as to her, so even in her father’s house, there 
came the Othello whom she could not resist, and might not refuse, 
Such a soldier as Lord Peterborough would, perhaps, have been 
unsuccessful ; but to a gentleman so gallant, so insinuating, so per- 
suasive, so refined, one so ready, on this particular occasion, to atune 
his mind and manner to those of the tuneful Anastasia, that, reserved 
and guarded as she had been—poor portrait-painter’s daughter wooed 
by an earl, of whom the world had heard in various ways, she could 
not but whisper “ yes,’ when “my lord” offered himself as her hus- 
band, but stipulated, for family reasons, that the marriage should for 
a time be kept private. 

That privacy, the effect more of the bridegroom’s pride than of any 
family pressure which could at all embarrass him, was the source of 
all her perplexity. She disappeared from the stage of the opera, and 
was never heard of but at her own home, where she kept house with 
her mother after her father’s death. The earl was mean enough to be 
half-ashamed of the lady whom he was proud of adoring, and whom 
he well knew to be worthy of all his adoration. He was not hero 
enough to be as morally brave as he was personally courageous. The 
lustre of his wife’s virtues enchanted him, but he was afraid to 
acknowledge that they were the virtues of his wife. He declared she 
was worthy of being a queen, and he shivered at the idea of confessing 
that she was a countess. He could conquer a strong city, but he 
could not overcome his own selfish weakness, and Anastasia remained 
“ Mistress Robinson” as before. On one occasion, this great warrior 
and weak man was stricken with grievous sickness, and he implored 
Anastasia to come to him and enable him to bear his cruel suffering 
by her presence and her succour. In his anguish he implored the 
aid of his wife, but he forbade her going to his house at Mount Bevis: 
in that character ; all that the obstinate earl would consent to, without 
which Anastasia refused to make a step in advance to become his 
nurse, was that she might, while staying at Mount Bevis with her 
mother, wear a wedding-ring. Magnificent concession! In her hus- 
band’s mansion she was permitted to wear the insignia of somebody 
else’s wife ! 

The Earl recovered, and was more in love with his wife and nurse 
than ever; but was not a jot less ashamed than before of enjoying the 
privilege of acknowledging such affection by giving it honourable 
publicity. In this way, year after year wore away ; and now my lord 
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is about to proceed to Lisbon, and he has appointed St. James's 
Palace as a trysting-place, where he and Anastasia are to bid adieu to 
each other. ‘ 

He might have seen her descending St. James's Street, for he was 
looking through the windows of the apartment of his niece, Mrs. 
Poyntz, over the gateway. The apartment was full of ‘groups of 
people, who were whispering to each other, while the Earl was gazing 
up the street. They were all his kinsfolk, whose presence there was 
owing to special invitation ; and when Anastasia appeared at the open 
door, and the haughty and hot-tempered and obstinate Earl went 
humbly and affectionately and voluntarily to meet and to greet her, 
the scene might be painted by a sympathising artist, but it could never 
have been adequately described in words by Lord Hervey, Mrs. 
Delaney, or any other gossiping old lady skilled in word-painting. 

It is certain that no stage ever exhibited so dramatic and so satis- 
factory a situation. The relations are in a semicircle, brim-full of 
curiosity, and, with the exception, perhaps, of an elderly rake, who 
mutters something like “actress,” and the rejoinder of the bold, 
painted woman to whom the murmur is addressed, of the word 
“Papist,” there is a general appearance of kindly feeling, if not of 
welcome, towards the shrinking, suspecting, hoping, wondering, 
happy, fainting woman whom the Earl takes tenderly by the hand, 
and leads to the open side of the circle. 

There, standing beneath that palace roof, offender as he had been, 
he made such ample amends for offences, that even the kinsfolk who 
might have been hurt by his confession could not but honour him in 
their hearts. Still tenderly holding his wife by the hand, and look- 
ing on her with softened pride, he presented her with pride more 
formal and stately to his family as the Countess of Peterborough. 
Nor did he spare himself while he exalted her. He dwelt lovingly on 
her virtues, the hard duty she had particularly fulfilled towards him- 
self, her accomplishments, her trials, the charms by which she had 
won him, and the qualities which had so touched his older and more 
worldly heart, and had compelled him to render the tardy but due 
justice of acknowledging her as his dear and honoured wife. In 
the very midst of the panegyric and confession, the Countess fairly 
fainted away altogether. The Earl busied himself about her like a 
young lover; and the ladies, putting aside the fine gentlemen who 
manifested their sympathy by depriving her of air, opened their 
pungent flacons, and worked their brilliant fans—*“ brought her to 
herself,” and finished their tender work by greeting the conscious 
Countess with the homage of smiles and the tribute of kisses. 

Does not this scene almost sanctify that ancient apartment over the 
gateway? Was there ever royal marriage celebrated within the 
chapel so touching in its attending sentiment as this reconciliation and 
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true wedding in the room of Mr. Poyntz, the old tutor of Prince 
William? The bridegroom did not very long survive this scene ; but 
that fact abates nothing of the grandeur and propriety of the scene 
itself. I confess that I never descend St. James’s Street without 
looking up above the gateway. To me, the dulled windows seem 
brightened by the sunny glory of a good deed. Through them, I 
fancy the room within re-peopled. The feathers, the brocaded gowns, 
the velvet coats, the swords—all are there; and there is a general 
rustling as two persons pass near the bright little panes of glass and 
look so unmistakably happy. One of them, calmly radiant as the 
most beautiful of her own saints, is especially visible, and as she 
turns for a moment towards the light, which is increased by her 
beauty of expression, I respectfully touch my hat to Anastasia 
Robinson—I beg her pardon!—I mean to Lady Peterborough. 

And as I turn away, the vision of another lady named Robinson 
comes upon me. She was a more beautiful creature than Anastasia, 
but was never half so happy, though for a time her career was more 
brilliant, one might almost say, more gorgeous. I now allude to the 
once famous Perdita Robinson, whose chariot, with that Queen of 
Beauty in it, used to be looked for by crowds of cockneys, and to 
be saluted by fops, to show, or to pretend they knew her, as it 
passed up St. James’s Street to Hyde Park or descended it from 
Bond Street to Pall Mall. This idol of the hour, or rather Cynthia 
of the minute, like Anastasia, flashed and dazzled on the stage, before 
she became the subject of public talk. They were not contemporaries. 
Anastasia Robinson sang in the old Concert Room in York Buildings, 
Strand, in the reign of Queen Anne. She first appeared at the 
Opera House, in 1714, as Echo, in the ‘ Narcissus’ of Scarlatti ; and 
the fact that her success brought her an engagement of £1000 
a-year, is a proof of the stuff of which the young contralto was made, 
and how she was appreciated. In every successive new opera she had 
a part, and capped them all by her triumph in Handel’s ‘ Amadigi’ 
(Amadis of Gaul). Anastasia not only stirred her audiences to enthu- 
siasm, but some of her comrades to very ardent love; and this took 
such tumultuous expression (in 1724) at a public rehearsal of an 
opera, on the part of Senesino, the favourite male singer of the day, 
that the Karl of Peterborough (who was then Anastasia’s husband, 
but ashamed to own the happiness and honour), fell upon the impudent 
Italian behind the scenes, and caned him till he roared with anguish 
and cried for pardon. At the close of the above season Anastasia 
withdrew from the stage, but she was to be seen in Lord Peter- 
borough’s berlin in St. James’s Street, the very high road of fashion 
at that time. A kind-hearted people put the very worst construction 
on what they saw, to which they were helped by the cruel eccentricity 
of the husband. When she died his honoured widow in 1750, her 
singular lord had been dead fifteen years. 
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At the last-mentioned date, Perdita Robinson was not born. That 
did not occur till eight years after the Countess of Peterborough was 
in the grave. Anastasia was born a Robinson, and christened Anas- 
tasia. The other lady gained the surname by marriage, and the name 
of Perdita because, while playing that character, she enamoured the 
inflammable Prince of Wales, who then called himself Florizel. But 
her maiden name was Darby; though, indeed, that was a name which 
her father had assumed. He was an Irishman, who, finding his 
family name of Macdermott too Irish, was not too squeamish to adopt 
that of Darby, as more English and elegant. ‘This absurd sort of 
thing had been done before, and has been done since, by unworthy 
Irishmen. Lady Morgan’s father, for instance, known to the stage 
and to us as Mr. Owenson, was in reality a Mr. Mackeon, or 
McOwen, and he was silly enough to adopt the English form. I 
have often wondered that, before my lady was my lady, she did not 
resume her rightful appellation, and publish ‘The Wild Irish Girl,’ 
by Miss McOwen, instead of letting it be attributed to Miss Owenson. 
Mr. Darby’s pride took a very singular way of showing itself; for 
when he had ruined his family, and his wife opened a school to support 
her children, the once-called Macdermott shut it up as a disgrace to 
the (not excessively aristocratic) name of Darby. Miss Robinson got 
rid of the name with all possible alacrity. She was not yet sweet 
sixteen when she married a plausible scamp who passed himself off as 
heir to a large estate, whereas he was only the natural son of the 
rightful owner. This scamp’s beautiful wife was really a good wife to 
him, as long as he would let her ; but extravagance of living brought 
down ruin upon both, and no end of lovers about the lady. To save 
herself from the former, she took to the stage, appearing at Drury 
Lane, in the season of 1776-77, as Juliet. Half the town fell into 
ecstasies about her beauty, but her dramatic career came to a close 
in a dozen seasons. In that of 1779-80, Mrs. Robinson played 
that part of Perdita, which, so to speak, flung her into the arms of 
Florizel. For a year, and not till after a pretty drama of coyness on 
one side and passion on the other was played, these two people lived 
in a fool’s paradise; and then came the reverse of paradise. The 
Prince was weary of his plaything, and the beautiful doll was cared 
for by less noble amateurs. For a time, however, she was Queen of 
Beauty still, and Queen of Fashion. St. James’s Street was part of 
her especial public ground. Miss Hawkins has described, and Mr. 
Fitzgerald has quoted, the tart maiden lady’s description of this ex- 
quisite creature. Miss Hawkins says that Perdita was “unques- 
tionably very beautiful,” but the phrase implies a certain reluctance 
in the admission, especially as the lady eagerly adds that the beauty 
was more in the face than in the figure; which facial beauty is the 
lowest of all types of beauty; that of figure is a thousand times 
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superior, and charm of expression the most beautiful thing of all. I 
have seen a woman, as plain as woman could be, perfectly lovable by 
her sweet expression and her irresistible style. A merely beautiful 
speaking doll is a toy that a man should never take up with. He will 
repent it as long as he lives. Such a doll is invariably vicious—as 
full of malice as of folly.” 

Miss Hawkins alludes to the one quality of Mrs. Robinson—the 
facility with which she adapted her deportment to her dress. “When 
she was to be seen daily in St. James’s Street or Pall Mall, even in 
her chariot, the variation was striking. To-day she was a paysanne, 
with her straw hat tied to the back of her head, looking as if too new 
to what she passed to know what she looked at,” whatever that may 
mean. We understand more readily when we read that “ yesterday, 
perhaps, she had been the dressed belle of Hyde Park, trimmed, 
powdered, patched, painted to the utmost power of rouge and white- 
lead ; to-morrow,” it is added, “she would be the cravatted amazon 
of the Riding House; but be what she might, the hats of the fashion- 
able promenaders swept the ground as she passed.” If pretty speaking 
dolls are generally as malicious as they are silly, quite as often are 
their husbands ruffians or idiots. One may see such dolls even in 
these days dashing up St. James’s Street, driven, as Mrs. Robinson 
used to be, by the favoured amorous simpleton of the day; but we 
trust that our highways could not contribute such an addition to the 
phaeton as Miss Hawkins describes, referring to Mrs. Robinson’s. 
“Three candidates and her husband were outriders, and this in the 
face of congregations turning out of places of worship.” The husbands 
of such dolls now-a-days are more circumspect. When they ride, it is 
not as the escort to the doll and her Strephon for the nonce. They 
affect to be well seated on a horse called ‘ High Principle,’ and they 
are in no wise troubled at the thought that the chacune of chacun 
“fait payer ses atowrs aue amours.” 

Probably as much wit has been spoken, and as much money lost in 
St. James's Street as in any quarter of London. Chesterfield was 
remarkable both as gamester and wit; as Walpole puts it, “ gaming 
and pronouncing witticisms among the boys of quality.” Men generally 
lost their thousands with perfect equanimity, while others, more 
lucky, grew impatient at not winning faster. In the last century, 
one of the Thynnes withdrew his name from Brookes’s because he had 
won only £12,000 in a couple of months! 

But I have dealt enough with this theme, and I leave it with the 
hope that it may help readers to go the same road, and to make expe- 
rience for themselves of what may turn up by passing part at least of 
an April day in St. James’s Street. 








A Last Love at Pornic. 


By FREDERICK WEDMORE, Avrnor or ‘A Snapt Gotp Rine’ 
AND ‘ Two GIRLS.’ 


Mr. Rurrersy had come by diligence from Paimbceuf. There was 
no traveller but himself, so they had used the “supplement.” The 
“supplement ” was like a phaeton, with back-seat always covered by 
its head. Mr. Rutterby had sat in the back of the supplement, and 
the blue-bloused driver of it had sat in front. The blue-bloused driver 
had held the reins loosely—the horses were steady, and knew their 
road over the hill from Paimboeuf to Saint Pére-en-Retz, and on from 
Saint Pére-en-Retz to Pornic by the sea—and he had leant back half 
the way to talk to the one traveller; and as Mr. Rutterby was quiet 
and reserved, the driver had chattered at will. Before the Bay of 
Biscay came in sight—or the little blue bay, out of the Bay of Biscay, 
round which Pornic rises—Mr. Rutterby could have passed a creditable 
examination in his charioteer’s history, but the charioteer knew nothing 
of Mr. Rutterby. 

At last, however—having exhausted conversation on his own affairs 
—he turned his attention to the passenger’s. 

“Do you go to Pornic to amuse yourself, or to be a gentleman’s 
valet ?” 

“Not to be a gentleman’s valet,” said Mr. Rutterby, with a quiet 
smile at the corners of his mouth. He wore a shabby overcoat; he 
was faithful to an old portmanteau; and he had an income of seven 
thousand a year. 

“Then you go to amuse yourself? You cannot amuse yourself at 
Pornic. There is no theatre, no billiard-table—no pretty women. 
Aha! It is at Nantes that you can amuse yourself. Nantes! What a 
city! Ma foi !—an inconceivable city. But Pornic!—you have made 
a mistake.” 

“T am going on a visit to Monsieur de Malmy,” said Philip 
Rutterby. 

“Monsieur de Malmy!” said the driver—De Malmy, though not 
rich, was a man of social importance—and the driver was no longer 
a comrade. That air of companionship and brotherly equality is 
welcome to travellers who hate gratuities and desire information. 
With it, a gratuity is impossible, for a gratuity implies inequality. 
The driver was no longer sociable. At the top of the hill he was 
Mr. Rutterby’s brother ; at the bottom he was Mr. Rutterby’s servant. 
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This was Pornic, if Monsieur pleased. If Monsieur pleased, it might 
be anything else. 

At last the diligence drove up to the inn, and into its courtyard 
roofed with vines. From the housetop on one side to the housetop on 
the other, this green roof stretched over the paved courtyard, a sunny 
canopy, yet protecting the yard from a heat too fierce. “It is like 
an echo of Italy,” thought Mr. Rutterby, as he got down from the 
“supplement,” and Monsieur de Malmy kissed him on his cheek. 

Then visitor and host got into the host’s pony-carriage, and drove 
out to Saint Marie, where the Frenchman had a chalet every year for 
the bathing season. 

“And your son and daughter?” asked Mr. Rutterby, inquiring for 
them directly he had been assured that Madame de Malmy was well. 

“Alas! dear friend, my son continues to disturb me. Léon’s 
expenditure is on the scale of a millionaire’s. I ama weak man to 
allow it, for it cripples me very much. Ondelette, too, must suffer for 
it. It will reduce her dowry; and the poor girl’s dowry is small 
enough already. She has little but beauty and a name.” 

“Well, that is much,” said Mr. Rutterby, pleasantly. 

“¢ Little’—you mean—in the age in which we live. But never 
mind, never mind. I am not anxious to marry Ondelette. Ondelette 
is young, and can wait. It will satisfy me for her to be always with 
us. I should miss her here—miss her much more at Angers. I cannot 
play Bach’s preludes for myself. She must stay to play them to me, 
I suppose.” 

And now they were in front of the full sea. The castle, and the 
little bay, and the many-shuttered town, rising tall on the hill side, 
were left behind. They drove along the main road, out to Saint 
Marie, past villas and chalets set in pleasant gardens, where silvery 
grass plants grew a dozen feet high, and rose-tree and lavender, petunia 
and geranium, vine, acacia and fig-tree, flourished together in that 
genial sunshine and soft air of autumn afternoon. 

“The Bay of Biscay is placid enough to-day,” said Mr. Rutterby. 
But the summer lingers, his friend could have told him, and gives 
place only suddenly to winter and storm. 

But here was the particular chalet which was home for the present. 
A creeper-covered villa, with pretty front, bizarie and individual, like 
all the rest in the long and varied row set in their gardens along the 
mile of cultured coast from Pornic to Saint Marie. A glass door from 
the garden led straight into the little salon, and there sat Ondelette. 

She had just come in with a basket of blackberries, which grow in 
Pornic hedges big and rich as mulberries. “ We will have them for 
dessert,” said Ondelette. “You must not neglect them—my black- 
berries. They all came out of the lane leading to the Druids’ Stones, 
papa. We must take Mr. Rutterby to see the Druids’ Stones. Oh! 
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but he doesn’t care for anything except art; I forgot. Whatever can 
you find to do at Pornic?” 

“ You shall take me to see the Druidical remains, Ondelette,” said 
Mr. Rutterby. He called her by her Christian name because he was 
her father’s friend. He remembered the day when he had congratu- 
lated her father on her birth. He was thirty-five years her senior, for 
she was nineteen and he was four-and-fifty. 

“Thank you,” she said, “that will be for to-morrow. It will be 
a pleasant walk, at all events. The stones stand high on neglected 
ground. There are legends about them, and terrors. But I don’t 
myself care for legends and terrors; I assure you I prefer this dear 
little sunny garden of a Pornic. It is all one garden, in the eye of the 
sun—from Pornic to Saint Marie.” 

“Tt looks like a revival of Eden, I fancy,” Mr. Rutterby observed. 

“With better gardening,” said Ondelette, “for Adam was but a 
beginner. He would never have despised our Pornic and Saint 
Marie.” 

She had not seen the new guest for five years, and was very young, 
inexperienced, and child-like, but was as free with him—as much at 
home in a moment—as any London woman could have been, were 
she accustomed to have a dinner-party twice a week, and to talk to a 
dozen new acquaintances every night of the season. For Ondelette 
lived a free family life, quiet and intimate, whether at Angers or Pornic. 
Very few indeed were admitted to her home; but whoever was ad- 
mitted, was at once a friend. When Mr. Rutterby went upstairs to 
dress himself for dinner, he carried with him the impression of her 
frank simplicity, and thought that he had seen a comely picture in 
seeing her sun-browned cheeks, her large brown eyes, very soft, over- 
shadowed with shining hair, the colour of deep gold. Philip Rutterby 
knew the old French poetry, and remembered that Ondelette was of 
the type that Ronsard loved—seen most in the green sunny country 
of Anjou—la petite pucelle Angevine. 

The little dining-room looked pleasant in the evening, with its 
dark buffet and deep grey wall-paper; and the lamp hung from the 
ceiling, throwing a bright light on the table, where silver glittered 
and fine glass was clear, and Ondelette’s blackberries had the place 
of honour, and were duly flanked by blue plates with greyish-red 
chrysanthemums. 

“Tt is early to make a show of your chrysanthemums,” said Mr. 
Rutterby, “for to-morrow is but the first day of October. But your 
instinct of colour is exquisite, Ondelette.” 

“Thank you,’ said Ondelette. “The chrysanthemums cannot 
come soon enough, nor stay long enough. They are my favourite 
flowers. O! but that is a poor word—‘favourite’ flowers. They are 
more than that. But perhaps it’s too early in the year for you to 
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value them. They are best in their own time, after all—when the 
earth is gloomy, whichever way you look. In November they come 
like cheerfulness in winter, but always very sober—delightfully sober 
—like a friend who comes in your trouble.” 

“ What is your ‘trouble,’ Ondelette?” asked Madame de Malmy. 

“ My trouble! 0, I have no trouble. Perhaps I should not like 
these sad, dear, sober things, if ‘had. There! lie as I put you. He 
will sink down below the rest. He is so modest—his stem is not long 
enough. He doesn’t assert himself—that chrysanthemum. He will 
never get on in the world.” 

Philip Rutterby smiled. 

“You have come to a foolish place,” said Ondelette. “We talk 
nothing but nonsense at Pornic. It is such a pleasant place, there is 
no need to be wise in it.” 

“But we want to hear about your acquisitions, my dear friend,” 
said De Malmy. “ What have you been picking up lately, since I 
was with you in London ?” 

One of Rutterby’s few pleasures was to talk about Art: so he 
answered readily, “ You know Crome? The chief man of the Norwich 
landscape school, you remember. Unless, indeed, Cotman “ 

“Even J, in France, know Crome,” said Ondelette. “Have you 
got a picture of his, Mr. Rutterby ?” 

“Two or three,” he answered, glad that she cared to know. “I 
have had them for several years on my dining-room wall. But it is 
a little water-colour I was going to speak of to your father. I had 
one home the day before I came away. It is not at all a ‘taking’ 
drawing. But you must have what you can get of Crome, I fancy, 
in water-colour. He is difficult to meet with in water-colour; and 
when met with, perhaps more interesting than valuable. Perhaps he 
was not at his ease in water-colour—a little hard and dry generally, 
I daresay ; but there are willows in the background of this drawing 
which have the same masterhand in them, unmistakably, as the great 
willow picture which is still in Norfolk. The French were right, I 
believe, in ranking Crome high. Ondelette, do you draw in water- 
colours ?” 

“ Ondeletie obtained a certificate from the teacher at the Convent,” 
her mother informed Mr. Rutterby, with pride. 

“ But Sister Fidelity was always partial to me,” said the girl. “I 
know it was not fair of her, though I did try my best. And if I had 
deserved the certificate, it wouldn’t have been much. I ought indeed 
to be able to draw and to play, being such a wretched little house- 
keeper. 

“ En verité, tu est tres-mauvaise ménagere,” her father said, gently 
pulling the long pendant pearl-drop in her ear. “As long as you 
stay at home with us, your faults in this matter may be concealed 
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or overlooked ; but the day on which I put on my hat, little girl, to 
go out and look for a son-in-law, I shall have to remember what a 
child you are in these matters. You would be at the mercy of your 
servants, Ondelette.” 

“Then I would have good servants, and should like to be at their 
mercy. But that will not be for a very long while.” 

“ Ondelette allows herself to say silly things,” remarked her mother, 
in an explanatory way. 

“She has a very pretty talent as an artist,” her father added, to 
Mr. Rutterby. Ondelette was used to be spoken of frankly, and 
these chance phrases of slight deprecation or slight praise wrought 
no change in her look and manner—a look and manner of much 
peace, breaking now and again into merriment, as when summer 
lightning breaks across the placid summer sky. 

“Do you keep to your habit of walking after dinner?” asked 
Monsieur de Malmy of his guest. 

“Except in winter,” said Philip Rutterby. ‘Then I enjoy my 
own ‘interior’ as best I can—looking over my portfolios, in my chair 
by the fire, like the self-centred bachelor that I am.” 

“Do you like interiors?” asked Ondelette; “for if you do, I will 
show you some pretty ones in Pornic. I will take you a walk after 
dark some evening.” 

“There is no one to mind in Pornic,” interpolated Madame de 
Malmy. 

“Last year, when papa was less busy, he and I used to go our 
rounds after dark very often. I have hardly been at all this year. 
Papa is working so hard at his learned pamphlet, you know—all 
about the castle of Plessis-les-Tours. But I tell papa your Walter 
Scott has been before him in that.” 

“Sir Walter wrote a novel, and would have been the last person 
to think he had anticipated my monograph,” answered the man of 
learned leisure. “Give us some music, my child, and place for my 
friend Rutterby the cosiest chair in the salon. Even your enthusiasm 
can hardly propose to lead him forth to-night. Ah! that is right,” 
he added, passing into the little salon, and seeing with satisfaction 
the cheerful light of the wood fire—flickering, sober, and low; “ to- 
morrow is the first of October. The nights freshen, ma fille.” 

“No lamp, De Malmy—no lamp, unless you wish it. It would 
quite spoil the charm, I fancy. I have no doubt Ondelette can play 
without any further light, and the effect of the ‘interior’ is too pretty 
a one to spoil.” And Rutterby sat down, as he was bidden, in the 
cosiest chair—a bachelor, when once past forty, takes the cosiest chair 
without even knowing it—and De Malmy sat on the other side of the 
fire, and his wife between, and the firelight flickered on Ondelette’s 
hair and cheek, as she sat down to the little straight black piano. 
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“Jn my house I have no use for a piano,” said Philip Rutterby, 
rather sadly. (For he was often a calmly melancholy man, of much 
timidity, and he never sought to hide the expression of his tempera- 
ment.) “But if I had a piano, it should be a plain straight box, like 
your French ones, and not spoilt by our meaningless and vicious cur- 
vatures and ornaments. A piano, De Malmy, is a cabinet for music, 
and that is simply what it ought to look like.” 

‘‘ Are you going to listen?” asked Ondelette, quite frankly. 

“ Why, of course,” answered Rutterby. 

“T asked, because, if people listen, they ought to know what they 
are listening to. I am going to play a prelude of Bach’s, first ; then 
a fugue that does not belong to it.” 

She played. He listened and looked. She stopped. He asked 
her to repeat it. She played the two again, without even glancing 
round by way of answer to his request. And when the two were 
finished once more—an aflair of only five minutes altogether—there 
was nothing said directly; and before the silence broke, Ondelette 
had struck the full, deep chords once more, and for the third time they 
heard that music’s passionate undertone. 

“Then you like Bach?” she said to Mr. Rutterby, now turning 
round from the piano, very happy and satisfied. “The man who 
wrote that prelude must have felt something deeply. I wonder what 
it was?” said Ondelette. 

“You should play something else,’ said Madame de Malmy. 
“One wearies of the same thing.” 

“T never get tired of the sea in autumn, and its long, low roll, out 
here, that never stops. Why should one be tired of Sebastian Bach, 
at a third hearing? Eh, papa?” 

It was to her father she appealed. And she knelt down by him, 
and put her hand in his arm, and looked into the fire, broodingly, 
quietly. Madame de Malmy rang for the lamp, and began to scan 
the pages of the ‘ Figaro.’ 

“And the monograph on Plessis-les-Tours ?” asked Philip Rut- 
terby, of his friend: “Don’t let me interfere with your evening 
occupations.” 

“T have nothing to do this evening but to write two lines to 
an English archxologist, acknowledging the receipt of a remarkable 
paper on ‘The use of the word Pig, in its connection with Pig- 
cross.’ Then we will talk again, dear friend, and hear more of your 
acquisitions.” 

‘Have you long been a collector?” enquired Madame de Malmy, 
with civil but languid interest. 

“A matter of twenty years, dear Madam,” Rutterby answered. 
“You see I have neither chick nor child, nor any relation. My little 
fortune has always been more than enough for my own needs, and 
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men as ignorant of the world as I am do not know how to be chari- 
table wisely to any one but themselves. So I have a good many things 
by this time—not of much value to others, I daresay—but I admire 
them myself. Moreover, I think one does some good, in guarding, 
reverently, beautiful things.” 

He always spoke of his collection modestly, but it had been brought 
together with the finest taste, and as to its money value, it was the 
result of an annual outlay of several thousands, continued now for 
twenty years, Experts, who had seen it, were right in judging that 
altogether it had cost a hundred thousand pounds, and would fetch 
double that money. 

When Philip Rutterby went up to bed, his thoughts were full of 
Ondelette. A bachelor of fifty-four, in indifferent health, is particular 
about the disposition of his chamber, and the set of its blinds and 
window curtains. He does not sleep immediately in a fresh room. 
The fresh room breaks in a little upon his familiar ways. So Rut- 
terby had time to think of Ondelette. Her beauty had impressed 
him, and he had been at home with it—generally the beauty he saw 
was only that which passed him by chance in the street. There was 
such simplicity, too, with the beauty, and with these the poetry of girl- 
nature never suppressed—child-nature, perhaps; hardly a woman's 
yet. “ Were Ia young man,” thought Philip Rutterby, “I suppose 
I should fall in love with her to-day or to-morrow. But for me, that 
is all past—all past,” he muttered to himself. He had had his 
passion in his youth, and had been constant to it. 

And yet not quite “in his youth,” for his youth had had its lighter 
loves—“ blazes,” Polonius said, ‘“ giving more light than heat, you 
must not take for fire.” These mild thin blazes of a mild quiet tem- 
perament subsided soon, and at thirty an old friendship glowed into 
love, and he looked forward to happiness. The girl—a clergyman’s 
daughter—fell suddenly ill. The marriage had to be postponed, while 
she wintered abroad. She came back stronger, and the marriage 
day was fixed upon. But she was ill again, and was hurried to 
Cannes, whither Philip Rutterby followed her. The new illness was 
a short one. She died one bright November morning, within sight 
of the Mediterranean. They buried her under a row of cypresses 
that bowed lightly over her with every wind from the mountains. 
These things were very deep in Rutterby’s heart, and for two-and- 
twenty years he had been faithful to that memory. 

But, of course, in two and twenty years, a structure wrought of 
many associations and many days had arisen and spread itself over the 
older memory, so that the older memory was like some verses learnt 
in childhood, recalled now and again, but not for service, or even 
pleasure, in the present life—the so-different, ever-changing present 
life, with the common thoughts and common needs of which this poor 
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dead far away Past has nothing todo. To many, when it does come 
up, this older memory is like an attenuated ghost—unreal beside the 
gross, tangible presences of our vulgar days. 

But there was nothing gross, indeed—nothing vulgar, indeed—in 
Ondelette and her environments. It seemed like a new poem, the 
bright and placid experience of the last few hours, to Rutterby. 
There was the sunny, unfamiliar country ; the brown peasants, merry 
amidst their rich lands, still almost in their yielding time; there was 
the quaint, tall, many-shuttered town, with narrow house fronts one 
above the other, and hanging gardens, and small castle jutting out 
where the sinuous, shallow river passed into the little blue bay ; there 
was the deep blue bay which, as you followed with keenest eye the 
track of its water, became somehow invisibly all one with the great 
outer sea. Then there had been the pleasant sight of ordered villa 
and chalet, with luxuriant garden; the villa, which was home for a 
while; the cosy lights and glooms of its chambers, full of objects 
which spoke to Rutterby of gentle life, its joys and busyness—the 
music—Ondelette. Yes—Ondelette. 

All this produced a pleasant wakefulness. You remember Goethe 
when he was at Marienbad—the summer holiday, the encounter with 
one forgets what German Fraiilein, the stirred pulses, the half-recog- 
nised longings—and the poet was seventy-four. Philip Rutterby was 
twenty years younger; but no poet, you may say. No, indeed, there 
was little power of expression—much reticence and timid reserve, 
about that lonely man, whose pictures were his friends, and whose 
hermitage was in the heart of London. 

Ondelette was in high spirits next morning, at the ten o’clock break- 
fast: flushed with the salt sea-bath, and the walk after it along the 
gleaming morning coast, sparkling with sunshine. Philip Rutterby 
looked at her from under his thin iron-grey eyebrows, with the quiet, 
steadfast examining eyes of the connoisseur of art—eyes accustomed 
to the peaceful contemplation of beautiful things. De Malmy noticed 
how closely he looked at her. Presently, when the meal was over, 
host and guest marched out to the beach—the beach of La Noveillard, 
whose sands are washed by open sea: more timid bathers bathe in the 
little bay by the castle, right under Pornic town; but La Noveillard 
was always the choice of De Malmy, who was now only too ‘glad to 
spend the best hours of the day there with his friend, and watch the 
sunlight steal along the coast, lighting up villa and villa-garden, and 
the rising ground of brown ploughed land beyond, dotted with grey 
farms here and there, now rosy with late afternoon, and then look out 
to the clear sky and infinite sea, and in the far horizon the dark line 
of coast—the long dark streak of Isle Noirmoutier. 

“You find her very beautiful—my Ondelette ?” said De Malmy, 
when they had watched the afternoon bathers, and when he saw that 
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Rutterby was no more minded than himself to read the English 
newspaper which they had brought out lest talk should flag. 

Philip Rutterby did not often express admiration in strong words, 
and when he said quietly, “I should think Ondelette a genius of 
happiness,” the phrase meant much with him. 

“T have not judged it convenient to mention to her that I have 
just received a proposal in marriage. The young man himself takes 
the initiative, by writing me a letter which I have received this 
morning. He is called Jules Gérard—a young man of some little 
talent—sous-préfet of Saumur. Only twenty-eight years of age. I 
suppose he wishes to marry himself into a premature reputation for 
steadiness.” 

“What does Ondelette think of him?” asked Philip Rutterby, 
rather nervously. 

“ Ondelette, dear friend, thinks well of him, of course; for I have 
not educated Ondelette to think ill of anybody. My child is as naive 
as your Shakspere’s ‘Miranda.’ Besides, she is impulsive and sympa- 
thetic. She is your true friend—Ondelette—when you have talked 
to her quietly for a quarter of an hour.” 

“T have not yet done so,” remarked Philip Rutterby. “And this 
young man—does he know her well ?” ° 

“ Ma foi! if my child is your friend in a quarter of an hour, that 
is because you can know her in that time. Ondelette is excellent. I 
would not make a mere mariage de convenance for her.” 

“There should be fine uses for so fine an instrument,” said Philip 
Rutterby, broodingly, and in a low voice from under his thin grey 
moustache. 

“But I cannot regard a sous-préfecture as an adequate provision,” 
De Malmy observed. 

“She does not love him, then?” asked Rutterby. 

“Romantic fellow! You forget of whom you speak. She is 
French—ma fille—et bien élevée. . . . Of course she does not love 
him. . . . Well, well, Rutterby, dear friend, we cannot"settle it, out 
here this afternoon. Let us go in. They will be back from their 
drive. . . . I will consider at great leisure Monsieur Gérard’s pre- 
tensions.” 

“And what will Madame de Malmy think of them?” asked 
Rutterby, rising from the low beach seat. 

“She will think them unjustified. But what of that? It is I who 
must decide, without prejudice or influence. I have never yet taken 
counsel of women—especially middle-aged women. Oh! les femmes, 
les femmes !—ca ne vaut pas grand’ chose !” 

Ondelette and her mother had come in from their afternoon drive, 
when Rutterby and De Malmy re-entered the villa. And again to- 
day there was yesterday's pleasure of the cosy dining-room and lamp- 
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lit salon afterwards. Philip Rutterby was again in his arm-chair, and 
was looking at Ondelette. 

‘Are you tired, Mr. Rutterby ?” said Ondelette. ‘I will play us 
all some music, if you are.” 

“Will you take your promised walk with me?—your old evening 
round,” Rutterby made answer. 

“That is what I was longing for,” said the girl, with glistening 
eyes. These young eyes, thought Philip Rutterby, can glisten with 
so small a pleasure. 

Her hat and shawl were on her ina minute. “Do not allow our 
child to tire you,” said Madame de Malmy, who thought proper, in 
the interests of respectability, and of her own age, to insist upon the 
childhood of Ondelette. 

“ Ondelette is not accustomed to make herself a burden,” murmured 
‘her father, in his jealous regard for her. And he went out to the 
gate, and followed with his eyes the vanishing figures of his daughter 
and his friend. 

She had put her hand at once, unasked, in Rutterby’s arm, never 
thinking that his arm was not so much her own as was her father’s. 

. “If he were only ten years younger!” thought De Malmy, going 
in, ‘she would be very comfortably provided for. Even now” 

“ Now what sort of a house is yours?” asked Ondelette boldly, after 
two minutes of silence, for Rutterby did not begin a conversation. “I 
want so much to realise England—I have only read of it in books,” 

“A small house, in a quiet street, just out of a London square. 
There is nothing to notice in the old house, except my pictures.” 

‘Have you any pictures by artists I know about? Oh! yes—there 
was Crome—I forgot.” 

“The landscape painter, Corot—he alone among living men. 
Most modern artists are too much for me, Ondelette. Iam of the old 
school, and like the old things best.” 

““ What else, then, Mr. Rutterby? What is it right to like—if you 
may always like wisely—among prints, for instance ?” 

“You may always like Turner’s ‘ Liber Studiorum.’ Then I have 
a few of Rembrandt’s etchings, and some prints of Mare Antonio’. 
And most of Mantegna’s prints I am fortunate enough to possess. 
That is, fortunate, if my own taste is a right one. These great men 
who are dead, could be vigorous without being violent. I should 
like to show you one of Rembrandt’s landscapes—his most exquisite 
one.” 

“Ts it very beautiful and rare ?” she asked. 

“They are all somewhat rare. But much depends on the impres- 
sion. My own impression of this happens to be fine. And yet it 
cost me less than sixty pounds, I recollect.” 

_ “And are these on the walls ?” 
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“I keep them in a portfolio—the score or so of Rembrandt's 
etchings that I happen to have. My room is an old panelled room, 
less cheerful than your villa, but cheerful at night, and so still that I 
can hear the tick of the insect in my tapestry, on the further wall, 
facing the windows, where I like the effect of tapestry, as that is a 
bad light for pictures. There is Flemish tapestry of the fifteenth 
century, and some Italian of the thirteenth.” 

“You must be very happy with all your pictures, over there in 
London,” the girl said. 

“You cannot buy hassles by buying pictures, Ondelette,” 
answered Mr. Rutterby, gently. ‘They had got into the little town 
now. 

The town leads such an open life, that you can see it all as you pass 
along its short and narrow irregular streets, from the little yellow- 
washed Hotel de France, with its vine-covered court, in which the 
heavy diligence stands waiting for to-morrow, on to the slender 
thirteenth-century church, with the café by the side of it, and so down 
hill a little, past the hospital chapel, over whose door, in a scant pent- 
house shrine, Our Lady of Good Succour stands to watch over the 
port, and so on a little to where the three roads meet and the bridge 
joins the quiet quay, and the lazy river water laps the stonework, and 
little lights gleam from detached cottages that stand back from the 
port, and the masts of yacht and fishing-smack rise like a company of 
darkened spears against the clear night sky. 

That was the evening round, which Ondelette took Philip Rutterby, 
and they glanced through many a window as they passed, for the 
Pornie people keep their shutters for the sun, and never trouble in the 
evening to shut out from view such simple “interiors” as their rooms 
present ; and no one but here and there a passing stranger cares, as he 
walks, to take any heed of the sight of such familiar homes. Here 
was a tiny closet-like kitchen, with the fire burning low, and a woman 
setting things in order after the day’s work, and a child sitting up at 
a high kitchen-table, munching its supper. ‘She will put him to 
bed in a few minutes. A creature of red fat legs—of dawning intelli- 
gence and developed appetite,” explained Ondelette, whereat Philip 
Rutterby smiled happily. It was new to him to have these pleasant 
little nothings said to him confidentially. 

They passed a small room where a grey-haired woman sat as one 
waiting, and a high-capped servant-girl had brought the last things 
for the evening meal. “She is waiting for her son,’ said Undelette. 
“ He works late in his study—a notary, I suppose. Mother and son 
you see. Mothers are always devoted to their sons. Mamma dotes 
upon Léon,” said Ondelette, innocently. “Indeed, he was quite my 
own ideal, until he spent so much of papa’s money. I love him very 
much—dear silly boy.” 
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Then they passed a darkened shop-front, and saw that inside only 
one candle lighted the family there. A small round table had been 
drawn out into the shop, and the candle stood on it, and on the three 
straight little chairs sat mother and two daughters busily at work. 
One snaps a thread, another reaches the big scissors, and a third 
looks up and laughs at some light chatter that beguiles their toil. 
“They are very merry in each other’s company,” said Philip Rutterby. 
“T sit alone of an evening myself, while my servants, in their servants’ 
parlour underneath, laugh at their own jokes as merrily as these good 
stocking-meniers here. I shall be sorry, Ondelette, when I go back 
from Pornic.” 

They made their way along the high road, following the coast, and 
the little salon clock struck ten as they got inside from the dark 
garden to the lamp-lit villa, and by that time all Pornic slept, save 
the few hospital watchers and the one constable trudging his rounds. 
Small taverns were closed, chalets were shut, the high road out to 
Saint Marie deserted for the night; but clouds out of the west had 
drifted up over the stars, and a wind had risen, and there was a deeper 
roll of dark grey sea along the shore. ‘ The weather breaks to- 
night,’ Ondelette said, with her hand in Philip Rutterby’s dry palm 
for good-bye. “The rainy time has come—our autumn in Anjou. 
But here it was summer to-day, and will be winter to-morrow.” 

Philip Rutterby went upstairs, and rested a minute at the still open 
window. ‘I'he tall thin spire of Saint Marie stood out even now 
against a space of yet unclouded sky, and in the evening dark, the 
land had something of the sea’s significance. He looked right and 
left along the coast—was somehow strangely touched by that quick 
change that she had prophesied. “It might have waited a day or 
two, and when it came, come sympathetically,” he half thought to 
himself; “for anyhow it will be winter indeed with me when I go 
back, and away from her.” And as imagination followed the infinite 
line of sea-board, to fair city and populous port and open country, out 
there, leagues away, in the dark, he wondered where, in all that 
guessed-at country, undiscovered by his eye, there was any heart as 
lonely as his, just now—any life that seemed so rich and prosperous, 
and was so yearning and so hungry. He closed the window, and 
drew its curtains, and shut out that thought. “A mere passing 
fancy,” he said to himself. “ Utterly idle—hopelessly idle!” She 
might even marry him, he imagined, loving no other; but if she did, 
how little time would pass before she must be sorry for her choice, in 
the gradual perception of his failing health and advancing age, and in 
the rising of some unsatisfied need! And he? Why, of course, it 
was a dreamer’s dream, and had vanished even now. 

It rained hard all next morning, and Monsieur de Malmy was 
occupied with his monograph on Plessis-!es-Tours. But at last he 
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sent a message to his old friend Rutterby, and Rutterby joined him 
in the room used as his study. “ You look but poorly, Rutterby, this 
morning. Ondelette must, after all, have taken you too long a walk 
last night.” 

“No, no. But several money matters kept me awake last night.” 

De Malmy lifted his eyebrows in surprise. . “ You /—money 
matters !” 

“Why, yes,” rejoined Rutterby ; “ I fancy the possession of money 
is often as great a tax on a man’s peace as the lack of it.” 

“Tell that to the gardener out there, who works for me at two 
francs a day. Poor devil!—I can’t afford to give him any more, 
Rutterby.” 

“(Casimir Delavigne;is perhaps by no means a great poet,” Philip 
Rutterby resumed, ‘but there are three lines in his ‘Louis the 
Eleventh,’ which struck me very much this morning: lonely wretch 
that I am.” 

“That is a strong word from you, my friend—‘lonely wretch,’ 
indeed! What are the lines?” 

“These are the lines :— 


‘ Aprés la danse, au fond de sa chaumiére, 
Le plus pauvre d’eux va rentrer en chantant ; 
Ah! Vheureux misérable! un doux sommei lattend ; 
Il va dormir; et mot 





They mean much or little to you, according as you take them. ‘To 
me they mean very much, De Malmy. They sum up all the weari- 
ness of Louis Onze.” 

“You should have left the spleen in England,” said De Malmy, 
lightly. “Eh bien! I have been weighing the pretensions of this 
young man, Jules Gérard. Here is his photograph.” 

“He did not give it to Ondelette?” asked Philip Rutterby, almost 
alarmed. ; 

“T should think nof, indeed! He insisted, however, upon giving it 
to Madame de Malmy, who values it even less than Ondelette or I 
would do. For myself, I think he is a very honourable young fellow. 
He has a good heart. He has good intelligence. He will go very 
far—this young man—you understand my idiom. Madame de Malmy 
does not attach enough importance to his future. She asks only for 
present position—the result attained—in a son-in-law. But we must 
not be influenced by women in these matters. Women do not count 
for very much—unless they happen to be Ondelettes. Iam myself 
inclined to have the young man on a visit, and while you are here— 
immediately. For though you are no man of the world, you are a 
close observer, nevertheless.” 

Philip Rutterby was silent; and De Malmy continued. 
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“Tt is true the young man is not as well-to-do, at present, as I 
should have liked. What is a sous-préfecture ? Four hundred a year, 
and the obligation to feed several score of discontented local people, 
once or twice a twelvemonth, in order to report to head-quarters what 
is the spirit of your population. ... But Saumur is very near to 
Angers, I must remember. And then, again, the little private fortune 
of Jules Gérard is equal to that of Ondelette. I shall still scrape 
together a dowry of seventy-five thousand francs, if we like Gérard 
better, on further acquaintance.” 

“T shall not like Gérard,” said Philip Rutterby, quietly, looking out 
of window, and passing his thin hand over his thin iron-grey hair. 

“ And why ?” 

“ Because I like Ondelette too well. ... But this deluge will 
never stop, De Malmy!” he said, with quite a new impatience, turning 
round and leaving the room. 

“Excellent man!” ejaculated De Malmy to himself. “I am not 
sure now but that he will propose to marry her. He is not quite as 
young as he might be. But what does that matter, now-a-days, when 
science has added ten years to the average of life? Nélaton and Ricord 
can keep a man going pretty long. The science of patching people 
up has been carried very far. And then there is no devotion like 
the devotion of a man who is getting well past middle-age, and has 
been stranded from the sea of passions—into which, however, ce bon 
tutterby was never thrown, I am sure.” 

Philip Rutterby went back into the salon with a book. An hour 
passed, and Ondelette came in. “See! It is clearing,” said Ondelette, 
“and you want a walk. You look rather miserable. Papa can lend 
you a mackintosh, if you think it will rain again. I will go and put 
on my thick boots, and we will march away to the Druid monument. 
Papa never walks out in the wet. He is glad of an excuse to go on 
with his monograph. I walk alone generally at Pornic. See, there 
is the sun! These gravelly lanes about here soon dry up, with the 
strong west wind.” 

So out they walked again together; a thin, wiry, anxious man, 
with quiet contemplative eyes; and a blooming girl, all brown and 
gold-coloured with the warmth of a land near the sun, and the 
health-bearing sea. The blackberry hedges, glistening after the 
morning rain, as they walked along the lanes, were not fresher than 
Ondeletite. 

She had to talk, for Philip Rutterby was silent; but she did not 
notice his silence, and prattled on about Pornic and Angers, the points 
of view here on the upland by the sea, the little old chateau at Angers, 
her brother Léon, who was “learning his law” in Paris. If he were 
wise, she said, he would persevere to take it up professionally ; not as 
a mere finishing accomplishment, but as the business of his life. “ For 
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my brother is not only extravagant, you must know, Mr. Rutterby : 
he is very good-natured and clever besides. He is very easily 
influenced, except by me, who am young, and by papa who is indulgent, 
and by mamma, who dotes upon him so.” 

“Which seems a very pretty way of saying, Ondelette, that he is 
only capable of being influenced for the bad,” responded Mr. Rutterby, 
with a faint, hopeless smile, which in a bolder man one would have 
called slightly satirical. 

“No. Léon is much better than that. All depends on the people 
he is with. Here, early in the season, he saw something of Monsieur 
Gérard, who did him good for the time. I think I should like my 
brother to live always with Monsieur Gérard. I do-not know him 
very well, but it seems to me just this—that I should make him the 
hero of a story-book, if I ever wrote one.” 

Rutterby made no comment, and there was silence for a minute or 
two. Ondelette had to begin again. “ You thought that very foolish, 
I see by your face; and so it was, indeed, for whatcan we girls know 
about men till we are married and quite in the world? Supposing I 
were married to Monsieur Gérard, for instance—only I am too insig- 
nificant—no doubt I should find out that he had his faults. . . . Well, 
but a good man with faults would be only a hero in life, instead of u 
hero in a story book. Papa, now, has his faults. You, if I only knew 
you long enough—a certain ¢vistesse is what I should complain about 
in you... .. Ah! now I remember one fault which would be enough 
to dethrone him from my story-book—he does not care a bit tor 
music. Fancy such a thing!” 

“T adore music,” said Philip Rutterby, scarcely knowing why he 
spoke so strongly. 

“ Here is the common, high over the sea, and here the Druid stone. 
Will you go down into the chamber ? There are no ghosts but toads.” 

Philip Rutterby did not care a rush just now for Druid stones; he 
feigned an interest clumsily ; spoke awkwardly about it, in forgetfulness 
of the diplomatist’s creed that the use of speech is to conceal your 
thought. But the two went down into the cavernous chamber together 
—the cavernous chamber in the solitary waste land of an opulent 
country—and came up again, and marched homewards. Rutterby, 
spurred on almost to folly by a not distant rivalry, was quite aware 
that he had said nothing worth saying, and he welcomed a swift shower 
which, as they needs must shelter, must prolong his time with her. 
Very near them was a large homestead, with granaries, cattle-sheds, 
and wood-house. “The wood-house will be the place,” said Ondelette, 
leading the way with a run, and stopping under the rovgh friendly 
roof with her feet on the floor of bare soil, dry with time. The wood 
was stacked round them. Light enough came in at the unglazed 
rough windows. 
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Mr. Rutterby looked about him at the bare stone walls and high 
pitched roof, at the sawdust, at a neglected tressel, a neglected hatchet. 
“Ostade would have liked to paint this place, with its half-lights and 
shades,” he said. 

“T should so much like Ostade’s pictures, then! I love anything 
that is tumble-down and dreary, and common, and dull, and sad,” 
said she. Philip Rutterby was standing close to her, and now, as she 
spoke, looked almost anxiously at her dark brown eyes, with their long 
lashes giving depth to their darkness, and a sense of quietude, much 
in accord with her young French voice of subtle tenderness.. 

The shower was suddenly over. The two looked out together at 
the window. It was autumn sunset. Shafts of wan yellow were shot 
up very feebly by the spent sun, into the greyness and the calm of 
the high skies. The wind had gone down now, but a deep under-roll 
was in the sea; a turbid sea, of dark grey greens and autumn browns ; 
angry, forbidding, and bitter and wild, along its miles of rocky coast 
and in unnumbered leagues in the infinite west. Ondelette saw all 
that, and was a little awed by it. She knew nothing of any element 
of storm in Rutterby’s heart. 

“ You love unything that is tumble-down, and dreary, and common, 
and dull, and sad,” said Rutterby, repeating her words after her, and 
laying his hand, which trembled a little, on Ondelette’s warm hand 
by the rough window-sill. An anxious, nervous, over-sensitive man, 
snatching with useless haste at the unready Future. The quickened 
pulses promised a keener life, compared with which that past life 
must seem but as a sleep. 

“Think of me very kindly when I go away, Ondelette,” he said, 
checking himself. 

“You have only just arrived. Do not talk about going,” said she. 

What should he say next, when her look was sympathy and kind- 
ness? Why not say, that suddenly she had become very much to 
him? But no. For a minute he was silent. 

‘“‘T shall owe more than one pleasant time and happy thought to 
you, Ondelette,” he said then, gravely, and lifted the young hand’ to 
his bent face, and kissed it. And they went their way. 

She made her usual music in the evening, but did not try ‘to talk 
with him, as he was quiet and sad; and she felt that his life must 
have had some sadness in it—more than she knew of—more than she 
could understand. 

Next day, at middle-day breakfast, came a telegram for Rutterby’s 
host. It was from Jules Gérard. De Malmy did not read it aloud, 
but said pre ently—in such a manner that no one but Philip Rutterby 
guessed any connection between the telegram and the remark—* Ha! 
By-the-bye, Jules Gérard is coming to stay a day or two to-morrow. 
Have the second spare room arranged for him, mon amie.” It was 
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to Madame De Malmy that De Malmy spoke. But Ondelette flushed 
suddenly, and Rutterby saw it. 

“My room, which is larger, will be free; I am going to-merrow,” 
said Philip Rutterby, resolutely calm. 

“TI hope there was nothing amiss in your letters?” inquired 
Madame De Malmy. 

“T am obliged to go,” answered the guest, quietly. 

“JT do not see at all why this young man should propose to himself 
to intrude on our happy little party. [ am sure I wanted to see more 
of Mr. Rutterby myself; and with two guests, in a small villa, you 
know——” began Madame De Malmy, again. But her lord abbre- 
viated her discourse by saying, in a full-toned voice, “I see the 
archeologists, meeting at Clisson——” And so the talk was turned 
to art and antiquarianism. 

Why analyse Philip Rutterby’s mind, or by what devious ways he 
had come at last, and at last suddenly, to decide to go? Of course, if 
he had coolly and determinately fixed on the idea of marriage, his 
friend and his friend’s wife would have helped his claim. And Onde- 
lette hardly knew herself; and with her dutiful love, and infinite 
pity, and young naive sympathy, she might have said she would be 
Rutterby’s wife, and, with her honour and pure-hearted dignity, have 
kept the promise to the uttermost, and in some sort learnt to love a 
foreigner, a stranger, a lonely man with his life in the Past and hers 
in the Future. 

But how much of that love would have been spontaneous and free ? 
Would it on his part, as time passed, and the new presence and new 
pleasure became familiar things of every day—would it then continu- 
ally dominate, as it did in those brief hours at Pornic, over the older 
memory, strong with the passion of youth, and long renewed by the 
accumulating thoughts of many days, by the very knowledge of joys 
that might have been participated, and loneliness that might have 
been companionship? No, no. Ondelette, and all the new and pos- 
sible experience with her, could be but the sweet echo of a far-away 
voice. And the voice was more than the echo. 

In the evening Philip Rutterby followed De Malmy to his study. 
“Three pages and a half this morning, Rutterby,” said the host, 
holding up the monograph in triumph. He would not ask his guest 
the reason of his departure. But Rutterby had come in to speak, and, 
like most strong-feeling men, he could speak to the purpose when the 
occasion moved him. 

“T have thought a good deal about my going away,” he said, pacing 
the room with his thin hands clasped behind him, “and it seems to 
me only right, De Malmy, that you should know the reason of it. I 


have had my last romance at Pornic. I have been in love with 
Ondelette.” 
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De Malmy, sitting at his writing-desk, bowed his head slightly, in 
token that thus far he “followed” Philip Rutterby, and that his friend 
might be assured of sympathetic attention. 

“Madame de Malmy, if you consulted her in the matter, would 
probably give her vote for me, and not for this young man. You, 
yourself, are an old friend of mine, and it would be pleasant to you to 
have a tie binding us very closely together ; and again, you would not 
unnaturally feel more immediate confidence—I do not say more per- 
manent—in giving your daughter to a very dear old friend, than to a 
young man of another generation—almost a stranger—whose thoughts 
and ways would never be like yours and mine, De Malmy, since ideas 
change every year, and you and I belong, as we know very well, to an 
old régime. . . . Well, then, Ondelette, with whatever secret and un- 
acknowledged misgivings, would probably assent. Well, well, then 

. it is J who refuse. Let her marry this young man, as the 
natural thing is.” 

“T understand you imperfectly,” said De Malmy, apologetically. 

“Let her marry this young man, as the natural thing is. As to 
means, you know, they will have between them eight hundred a year, 
which will do for the present. Afterwards But the vital point is 
just this, De Malmy: she was born to make the happiness of some life 
that has a Future. Well, the Future is for this young man; the 
Past is for me. No, no, it is not all self-sacrifice, by any means, if I 
go away. You remember two-and-twenty years ago—Cannes—I do 
not forget the Past. Why speak of that? You look at me, really, 
dear friend, with a very civil surprise, as if you would believe in some 
self-sacrifice after all, though you know I have not generally in life 
been a man called upon to make it. If this is almost my first oppor- 
tunity, let me take it, then, if you will have it so. One must not 
regard oneself and one’s own life as the centre of everything. That is 
the thing we rich men have to guard against—the world revolves 
round us, we think. Even if my own happiness were in question— 
which perhaps it is not—wouldn’t Ondelette’s happiness be of more 
importance than mine?” 

He put his hand into De Malmy’s, and shook it silently, for 
good-night. 

He came down early in the morning, very pale and tired ; he had 
seen from his window that Ondelette, with fresh morning gown, and 
hair in a twist of gold, was busy in the sunny garden with the grey- 
red chrysanthemums. “I am going to say a word to Ondelette,” he 
whispered to De Malmy, as he met him on the stairs. 

“Say what you will. You are a fine, brave fellow, Rutterby. 
Whatever you say she will hear considerately. She always would do 
that, of course; but last night I told her specially what a very fine 
fellow you were, Rutterby. There is no one, dear friend, whom she 
likes better than you. Speak to her.” 
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She heard his step coming towards her in the garden, and lifted her 
head, flushed with stooping. Did she, too, come, as her favourite 
flowers, like love in winter ? 

“ Ondelette,” said Philip Rutterby, “I have one quiet word to say 
to you before I go.” 

“ Yes,” she answered gravely, laying her hand on his, struck with 
his face. 

“The young man who is coming here to-day comes here to ask for 
you to be his wife.” She took her hand away suddenly ; but Philip 
Rutterby took it back again, and did not flinch at all as he continued. 
“The young man, Jules Gérard, is worthy of you, my child. A 
manly fellow, as you and your father know, better than Ido. In due 
time you will be his wife—you will both be very happy. I am going 
to start this morning, and you will think of me sometimes among my 
works of art—my pictures—that talk to me. And you must not pity 
my loneliness, you know, after all, with that companionship. For 
pictures are the better voices of great men. But sometimes—some- 
times you will think of me, my sweet child?” 

He kissed her very gravely. She looked up, with many feelings. 

“Mr. Rutterby, why are you going away?” she asked, very 
earnestly. 

He did not answer for a minute. Then he said only, “I have 
heard and thought of sad things—sad things, Ondelette—which I 
need not tell you.” 
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Sean Francois Millet, 


THE PEASANT-PAINTER. 
By LADY POLLOCK. 


On Saturday, the 25rd of January last, a funeral procession entered 
the little church of Nacqueville, near Barbizon, under a beating rain. 
and a heaven as dark as the garments of the mourners. 

The body that was borne slowly through the storm to be buried 
was that of the peasant-painter Jean Frangois Millet. The mourners 
were neither many in number nor rich in the suits of woe; mostly the 
members of his own family, whose tears fell for the companion they 
had loved, the staff they had leaned upon; but there were also present 
some artists who had lived at the little village of Barbizon in order to 
study under his auspices, and a few not unknown to fame had come 
from Paris, in spite of the formidable weather, to do honour to his 
memory. 

There was, however, no crowd and no ostentatious service; Millet 
in death was unpretentious as in life. In the obscure village of 
Barbizon he had worked for the greater part of his life, quietly, almost 
devoutly. He was sixty years old when he died; he was born at the 
little town of Gréville, in La Manche, and his father was a shepherd. 
In his early childhood he worked in the fields; and it was not suspected 
that while he carried home the faggots or minded the sheep great 
impulses were stirring within him; that the sun and the clouds, the 
winds, the rain, the falling leaves and the dark earth spoke a language 
to him not to be understood by every man, which he was one day to 
interpret to a world extending far beyond the limits of Gréville and 
La Manche. The still Nature which Jean Francois loved conferred on 
him robust health to invigorate his aspirations. Without being un- 
mindful of the common tasks assigned to him, he found moments 
during which he could pause to meditate, and as these moments 
became hours and days, his thought worked till it peremptorily 
demanded expression. The child thus prompted found instruments to 
use ; strange, simple ones they were. He drew with lumps of chalk 
upon his little wooden shoes. He got some teaching every evening at 
a small school in the town; there he learned to read and write; but 
he did not care to write, he drew. Such was the beginning of this 
French peasant, in whom we now recognise a poet claiming close 
kindred with our own English Wordsworth ; for the highest functions 
of poetry are not limited to words—the painter and the musician may 
fulfil them, and with immortal power make them understood. 
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When the parents and the little brother of Jean Francois saw upon 
the child’s sabots, and upon the walls and floors of their cottage, 
the images of familiar objects, they perceived that he had some gift 
exclusively his own; and as time went on, and occasional passers-by 
stopped to look at the rude sketches of the peasant boy, a conviction 
grew apace among his associates that he was destined for a life apart 
from theirs. At the age of fifteen the longing of his heart imperiously 
asserted itself; he knew, and it was acknowledged by all about him 
now, that he had in him the genius of a painter. 

It is not often that extraordinary endowments fail to excite sym- 
pathy, and in Millet’s case a municipal council of the town where 
he was born (Gréville) bestowed upon him the sum of 600 francs to 
enable him to travel to Paris, there to learn the mechanism of the art 
which as yet he practised only from the untaught yearnings of his 
soul. He went to Paris, and became a student in the atelier of Paul 
Delaroche. From this master Millet learned to draw correctly, and 
the contrast there was between the disposition of the two painters may 
have had its use. The classical beauty of Delaroche’s compositions 
exhibited to the young peasant a perfection different from that which 
he had discerned in the shows of Nature. The power of symmetry, 
the value of just proportion, the importance of exact definition, became 
evident to him, and in some early works he actually handled subjects 
such as Delaroche loved to deal with. One of these pictures, little 
known now, was ‘ Cidipe détaché de l’arbre,’ and another ‘ Les Juifs a 
Babylone; he also produced some charming works in the style of 
Diaz, and even painted to order such subjects as ‘ Women Bathing,’ 
in the manner of Boucher. But all this was uncongenial to him; the 
current of his thought still followed the patient labour of the peasantry. 
Through the folds of classic drapery he saw the shepherd’s cloak 
meeting the wind, through the stately compositions of finely grouped 
castles, rivers, and mountains; there was still fixed in his mind the 
green grass of his native fields, or the dark furrows of the upturned 
earth, or the solitary tree which stood in the street where he was born, 
and the little church-steeple, with its bell, at the sound of which his 
mother bent her head in prayer. He could not become the disciple 
of any established school of painting. As soon as he had acquired 
the knowledge of anatomy and skill in handling the pencil and 
brush, he left Paris; the brilliancy and fervid life, the glitter of 
that sunniest of cities, was distasteful to the brooding nature of this 
solitary worker, and he thought of Fontainebleau as a refuge from the 
vivacity which overwhelmed him, and asa place sufficiently near the 
centre of action to insure a ready supply of all the materials of art, 
and a continued intercourse with such artists as were sympathetic to 
his imaginative mind. The little town of Fontainebleau seems to us 
quiet enough, and picturesque enough for any poet or painter to live 
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in. Bordered by a forest vast in extent and varied in beauty, it con- 
tains within itself also an interesting old chdteau, the nucleus of which, 
the old chapel, was built as far back as the time of Louis the Seventh ; 
and which, as it expanded into a luxurious palace, became the favourite 
country residence of all the successive sovereigns of France down to 
the time of the Emperor Napoleon the Third ; and then, too, the public 
Gardens of Fontainebleau are the most charming to be found anywhere 
—symmetrical, yet not too stately; glowing with colour even in the 
autumn season, with broad walks giving ample room for flowing skirts, 
and bordered by avenues of elms where lovers may whisper in peace. 
However, the few shops of the straggling streets, the occasional arrival 
of travellers from Paris, the townspeople going to and fro, the rattle of 
a thriving tradesman’s cart, with all the slow stir which indicates the 
life of a country town, oppressed the painter, and he searched the 
neighbourhood of the Forest for some more tranquil resting-place. 
He found it in the primitive village of Barbizon—lying to the 
west of F'ontainebleau—and there he established himself; there he 
lived, worked, and died. ‘The fields which surrounded his dwelling 
were more dear to him than the forest; he loved their space and far- 
stretching horizon, and he returned willingly to the contemplations 
of his childhood. Every rural object told to him some story: the 
beetroot-planter ; the potatoe-digger; the tired haymakers asleep, 
the shepherd bending under the storm; the patient donkey carrying 
home the overworked woman, old before her time; boys digging, with 
worn aspect and unflagging industry; the peasant’s cottage, where 
only the baby rests—such were the subjects in which Millet found 
the deepest interest, and which he invested with extraordinary beauty. 
His first aim was truth; the simple objects which he saw in his daily 
life he drew simply as he saw them, but every phase of Nature, every 
human form, every flower of the field, every implement of toil, every 
gray cloud or clod of earth, took from the disposition of his own mind 
a particular significance. 

In long solitary meditation he found his concentrative power, 
similar to that with which Wordsworth evoked secret memories out 
of rude forms, and drew from what is called common life the sweetest 
spirit of humanity. Some of the best known of Millet’s pictures 
are, ‘Le Semeur,’ ‘The Sower’ (date 1852); the ‘Paysage de 
Novembre,’ ‘ Landscape in November’ (1853); the ‘ Paysan greffant 
un Arbre,’ ‘ Peasant grafting a ‘I'ree’ (1855) ; ‘Les Glaneuses,’ ‘The 
Gleaners’ (1857); ‘Femme faisant paitre sa Vache, ‘Woman lead- 
ing her Cow to Pasture’ (1859); ‘ Fondeuse de Moutons,’ ‘ Woman 
Sheepshearing’ (1861); ‘ Le Berger ramenant son Troupeau,’ ‘ The 

‘Shepherd bringing Home his Flock;’ ‘Le Paysan reposant sur sa 
Houe,’ ‘ The Peasant resting on his Hoe’ (1863); ‘Le Veau,’ ‘ The 
Calf’ (1864); ‘L’Angelus’ (1867); ‘La Legon de Tricot,’ ‘The 
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Knitting Lesson’ (1860), &c. All these are homely themes, not sug- 
gestive of stirring thought or fine emotion to a superficial observer. 
Whence, then, did Millet summon that poetical beauty which is the 
great characteristic of his compositions? How was it that, in the 
representation of a life which possessed in itself little to charm, and 
something to repel, he conveyed to the mind of the spectator an 
infinite tenderness, a sweet sadness, a sense of brotherly love? This 
feeling was called up by the deep compassion of his own nature; by 
his fervent sympathies and his devout faith. ‘L’Angelus’ may be 
taken as a marked example of the ideality which he lent to the ordi- 
nary. Here we see a great ploughed field, with a grey sky, a some- 
what misty atmosphere, a little church in the distance, and just along 
the horizon a silver gleam of light. In the middle of the field stand 
two peasants, a man and a woman, who for a moment suspend their 
labour, and bend their heads reverentially at the sound of the church 
bell. The lines of toil are stamped upon the faces of these two, and 
upon their figures ; the colourless sky, the wide-spreading dark earth, 
which they have been compelling to fruitfulness, monotonous and 
dreary, tell the tale of the peasant’s life; the gleam of light over the 
little church, and the expression of religious faith in the workers as 
they listen to the Angelus, relieve the gloom of the scene, and indi- 
cate the hope which makes those dark days of toil endurable. Labour 
and patience, that was what Millet saw before him ; over these ideas 
and their associations his sadness brooded, and out of these his fine 
spirit and his extraordinary skill of hand extracted a beauty so 
profound, that to see it unmoved is impossible. Eyes which can look 
complacently at pictures like ‘The Roll Call,’ or ‘The Death of 
Nelson,’ or ‘The Death of General Wolfe, or such-like heroic dis- 
plays, may drop tears at Millet’s solemn, almost unintentional pathos. 
Sometimes he rouses emotion by the idea which he calls up of Nature’s 
bounteous gifts, as in his picture of ‘Le Printemps.’ Whether he 
chooses the bright or the mournful aspect of country life, he is always 
true: he is never sentimental. ‘The feeling by which he engages our 
sympathies is profound; he does not strive to exhibit or make the 
most of it, he only allows it to work out its own expression. Senti- 
ment is a shred of emotion decked out so as to attract attention. 
Trick is a particular mode apart from truth, and generally an exag- 
geration of truth adopted to excite surprise and to produce immediate 
effect. There is a little touch of this fault in the scattered lights of 
avery great landscape painter, Millet’s dear friend, and a noble- 
hearted man—Jean Baptiste Corot. There is none of it in any pro- 
duction of Millet’s. 

In the now famous picture called ‘Le Veau,’ where the new-born 
calf is being carried in a barrow to the field, and its mother is walking 
alongside with outstretched neck licking the little one, there is no 
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effort to impart a human expression to the cow; it is the unforced 
image of maternity and its simplicity; and the veraciousness of every 
detail of the scene produce a pleasing, sweet impression, such as we 
feel in a rural walk where such things are, and in the presence of a 
mind which is capable of suggesting withovt pressing upon us the 
sense of beauty. 

This sense was so paramount in Millet’s mind, that there was 
hardly any object from which he could not distil some unexpected 
charm. ‘There are painters who delight in distortion, and adopt it as 
a substitute for force. It has no doubt a disagreeable energy, which 
in some instances strikes the spectator so sharply, that he is willing 
to accept astonishment for admiration, and to attribute superhuman 
power to the painter who is so unflinching in his antagonism to the 
beautiful. There was much more matter for honest wonder and 
reverence in the strength of Millet’s work. Any one who has looked 
attentively at his drawing of the ‘Woman Churning,’ exhibited lately 
at M. Durand Ruel’s collection of French masters in Bond Street, 
will at once recall the marvellous skill with which he has made the 
subject attractive. No beauty of flesh is to be found in the face or 
arm of the woman who is at work ; her dress, of coarse materials, is 
tucked up over a short petticoat, without any apparent thought of 
draping ; but in the action of the figure there is the union of force 
with grace, and in the thin face an anxious assiduity which interests 
the observer, and harmonises with the whole scope of the picture. The 
garment gathered in, seemingly only for convenience, makes a curve 
of singular beauty across the under skirt, and the thin toiling arm 
has a real grace in its bend. The drawing is slightly tinted with that 
perfect art or instinct of just proportion which always directed Millet’s 
hand. 

The antithesis of Jean Francois Millet is Gustave Doré, with his 
rapidity of production, his violent effects, his exaggerations, his false 
anatomy, his impossible oppositions of light and darkness, his blotches 
of paint laid on to catch the eye of the ignorant—his abandonment, in 
short, of his natural gifts to that one idea of quick creation which 
means money-making. The ‘Christ Leaving the Pretorium’ is 
perhaps the most glaring example yet exhibited of M. Doré's false 
effective style. ‘There is no finish in the work at all; it is inexact in 
perspective ; in some of the figures there are impossible muscles, in 
others impossible attitudes ; and the principal figure is hardly drawn 
at all. No serious critic could approve of the work; but most careless 
spectators admire it because of its flash of sentiment, its gorgeousness 
of falsehood, and its clever appeal to a hurried glance. As the world 
in general dislikes attentive thought, it is pleased to find something 
which will not bear meditation, and is prepared with ready rapture to 
applaud that semblance of sublimity which is a daring indifference to 
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truth. M. Doré has considerable cleverness, and has ideas which, if 
he had possessed the fortitude of genius which rejects bad work, 
might have made him a great master. He has chosen the rapid 
road to public favour, and his name will fall as fast into the depths 
of oblivion as it has risen swiftly to the heights of renown. 

Millet was a slow worker; he would keep a picture long on his 
easel strictly meditating, seeking out its beauties as he sought them in 
Nature. He used to say that he loved to look at a tree growing on his 
canvas; if he saw anything untrue in his composition he would sacri- 
fice his picture and begin again. This was not lucrative labour, and 
he started in the world poor; his life was frugal; his desire did not 
extend beyond the decent support of his family, but this desire, 
humble though it was, could not always be gratified. The extraor- 
dinary qualities of his art were only recognised by degrees, and he was 
not himself aware of his money-worth. He married young, and had 
fourteen children, nine of whom survive, so that even as his reputation 
augmented the painter was content to accept small sums of ready 
money rather than wait for large ones. Most of his great pictures 
were thus pledged in advance, and he would take £250 for a work 
which, passing into other hands, was afterwards scld for £2000. 
There is a large collector of pictures now in Paris who is said to 
possess £30,000 worth of Millet’s productions, for which he has 
given only £3000; this is a distressing fact. 

Jean Baptiste Corot, who knew the privations which Millet and 
his family had patiently borne, and who loved the painter for the 
qualities which made him poor, bequeathed to Madame Millet such a 
legacy as he could afford. Will the collector who has prospered by 
the indigence of a great genius bestow any of his gains upon a family 
left to struggle against hard circumstances? This is a question 
which remains to be answered. Did any of the dealers who enriched 
themselves by the necessities of the artist know that there were 
days when he and his had only a loaf of bread and a jug of milk to 
divide between them all? Did they know that on some occasions 
he had to bear bitter words and brutal treatment from a landlord 
asking for his rent? and that while they paraded their easily ac- 
quired precious Millets at successful sales, a quarter of the profit 
they made would have given relief to the hardly-pressed painter ? 

Millet’s nature, gentle and noble, was uncomplaining, and he had 
comfort in the devoted love of his home. He had also one most dear 
friend living close to him. This was Theodore Rousseau, who, both 
by the truth of his pictures and the eloquence of his enthusiasm, 
encouraged him in the highest aims of art, and warmed his heart 
Poe something better than popular applause for every good work 

one. 

Round these two masters gradually gathered a group of disciples 
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and students, till the village of Barbizon became a colony of painters, 
and the school of Nature grew to be called 7’ Heole de Fontainebleau. 
It had as many antagonists as Wordsworth’s Lake school in poetry ; 
but it gradually made its way. One very remarkable artist, Jules 
Breton, drew his inspirations from Millet; but observing that the 
public was not yet prepared for this artist’s unflinching veracity, he 
made his peasants less like truth and more like the drama; his 
creations were far indeed from the impossible pastorals of the Trianon 
school, but they resembled the groups of a skilful theatrical. manager. 
They are cleverly drawn, well painted, but false representations of life. 

Edouard Frere, whose pictures are better known in England than 
Breton’s, must be regarded as a disciple of Millet’s; but his pictures 
are feeble in treatment compared to those of his master; he gives 
prettiness for force, and though he is for the present more popular in 
drawing-rooms, he will be little thought of in the time to come, when 
Millet wili be looked to as one of the few prominent leaders in the 
cause of true art. 

Among English painters, Mason is the most remarkable follower in 
Millet’s footsteps; he is less grave and less forcible, but he seeks the 
truth and finds it, and many of his rustic scenes are full of tenderness 
and homely beauty. 

Any one who has had the privilege of visiting Millet at his own 
house while he was at work, will never forget it; one occasion, unim- 
portant enough possibly to the mind of the reader, but much valued 
by the writer, may be mentioned, when an introduction to the patri- 
arch of Barbizon was the object: of a pleasant drive through the Forest 
of Fontainebleau, then rich in the deep hues of autumn. ‘The village 
of Barbizon, surrounded by all possible beauty, is not in itself pictu- 
resque ; it is composed of two long, occasionally broken rows of un- 
interesting buildings, without any distinctive feature; one side of 
Millet’s house abutted upon this street, and a low-walied garden 
separated the door of the studio from the roadway. Very unlike the 
luxurious studios we see in London and Paris—more like a carpenter's 
workshop, uncarpeted, undecorated, the ceiling low, and no furniture 
at all, nothing but a few wooden chairs and shelves, and one large 
press containing his favourite pictures. But on the walls were hang- 
ing some fine copies of Michel Angelo, and on the shelves were many 
casts from the Antique. 

In the middle of the room, near the window, which was lighted from 
the street, the painter stood at work; on a chair by his side, reposing 
its sleek head on the master’s cap, a tortoiseshell cat lay comfortably 
curled up. 

Millet’s reception was frank and courteous. He put down his 
brush, and set aside his engrossing occupation, to meet a stranger 
without any sign of discomposure. His figure was erect, and of a 
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square build; his face handsome, with large grey eyes, a wide imagi- 
native brow, white hair, a bright complexion, and a smile most true 
and winning, not used too often, coming, as all things came with him, 


from his inmost soul. A real interest in his works soon made itself 


felt by him; and he was ready to show all that he had in his room. 
A wonderful unfinished picture, which he then called ‘Le Coup de 
Vent,’ excited an emotion in the spectator difficult to describe. The 
subject was a great oak uprooted by a hurricane, and in the act of 
falling ; a man running away from it; a dark storm sky ; everything 
under it driven, tortured, torn; a beautiful country struck with a 
sudden despair; every flower, every leaf, even the herbs growing on 
the bank, sharing in the tragic passion of the scene. : 

It was perhaps the want of words to express adequate admiration 
for this masterpiece which made one present ask of the painter : 

“ Est-ce dans la forét ?” 

“Madame,” replied Millet, fixing his eyes on the speaker with mild 
surprise, “ C'est partout.” 

The other subject on the easel was in direct contrast with this 
tempest-tossed landscape—nothing more than a flock of sheep feeding, 
owing its interest to the tender light and sense of serenity with which 
the canvas seemed instinct. Millet spoke of the quiet happiness 
which he desired here to represent ; and was still speaking when the 
door of the studio opened and let in a traveller, coxcombical in dress 
and fluttering in manner, who talked as he proceeded, hardly pausing 
to take breath, bowing low to the master, and so voluble in compli- 
ments that only the last was heard : 

“ Enfin, Monsieur, j’ai la maladie des Millets.” 

The slow, calm manner of the artist made the officious zeal of the 
visitor, who was perhaps a picture dealer, seem very ridiculous, as he 
answered : 

“ Mais, Monsieur, prenez done de la médecine.” 

Protestations followed thick and fast, in the course of which the 
new-comer was left alone with‘ his patient listener. 

Exactly above the sudio of Jean Francois Millet was that of his 
eldest son, who inherits a good deal of his father’s talent, if not his 
singular genius. 

Genius rarely extends itself by succession in one direct line ; and if 
Millet’s son ever does anything great, it will probably be in treating 
subjects of a different class from those which have caused his father 
to be regarded in France as foremost in a new school of painting. 

Millet, thinking always more of others than himself, when taken 
ill two years ago, said to his doctor : 

“ Docteur, guérissez-moi : je n’ai pas le droit de mourir ; it faut que 
je vive pour ma famille. . . .” 

, The character of the man is shown in this simple sentence. 
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Some weeks since, at the French Gallery in Bond Street, M. Des- 
champs, the accomplished secretary, was able to show to any lover of 
art interested in Millet some of his most beautiful drawings and 
etchings, but now they have all been claimed in Paris, where before 
long an exhibition composed exclusively of his works will probably be 
opened. 

His etchings are singularly fine, careful, and delicate. On one 
occasion a beautiful specimen of his skill in this way lay at his feet 
uncared for, while he was working with fervour upon a fresh subject 
on his easel. His brother, himself an artist now, picked up the paper, 
and said : 

“ Oh, how very beautiful !” 

“Do you think so?” replied Jean Francois; “then keep it for 
yourself.” 

Just then an American visitor entered the studio, and, seeing the 
etching, burst into eloquent enthusiasm, upon which the brother gave 
it up to him. Finally this little neglected thing was sold for one 
hundred pounds. 

It is likely that an exact biography will soon be published of the 
great master, the outlines of whose life are merely indicated in this 
paper. 

But perhaps those who take the trouble to read even this atten- 
tively may find in its pages good reason for wishing to know more, 
and for desiring to see the productions which have gradually attained 
a high reputation among the most thinking artistic portions of the 
community both in Paris and London—a reputation which will aug- 
ment as time goes on. It is the fate of the noblest workers in this 
world not to grasp the most immediate profit or honour : 


“The truly great, the genuine, the sublime, 
Wins its slow way in silence.” 
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Moussirender Lbeinwein. 


Pour out the bright nectar, 

To lay the grim spectre 

That lurks in the depths underlying our mirth ; 
Forget for a minute 

That life has aught in it, 


Save all that is fair on the face of the earth. 


Outstrip melancholy, 

We'll catch flying folly, 

And with her away to her kingdom take wing ; 
And gay songs and dances 

Shall banish our fancies, 


That life has a burden or love has a sting. 


Our friends Care and Sorrow 
May find us to-morrow, 


To-night if they seek us we'll drown them in wine, 


And all our troubles 
Shall die with the bubbles 


That float on the foaming life-stream of the Thine. 
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AN ANSWer. 


%9 
%9 


You ask me, wondering, why I sing, 
And why my lips in laughter part ; 
The ripples of my mirth all spring 


From the deep sorrow at my heart. 


A smile is easier than the tear 
That serves to keep sad memories green, 
And always through what is, I hear 


The echoes of what might have been. 
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Che Shah, and what he did not see. 





In the olden times, foreign monarchs rarely visited England. When 
they did come it was generally with a purpose. They usually went 
only to Canterbury. ‘They made brief stay, saw little, learned 
nothing, and went home again. The first King of France, or rather 
French King—for a large portion of that country belonged to 
England and to powerful French nobles—who visited England was 
Louis the Seventh. You have only to look at any history of the 
reign of our Henry the Second and of the life of Thomas a Becket 
to know why Louis came hither. Chiefly, however, it was his 
wish to visit the famous shrine of his friend 4 Becket, and to be 
reconciled to his old enemy, Henry the Second, who had married 
Louis's divorced wife, Eleanor, and took with her the Duchy of 
Aquitaine. 

It was in the month of August 1179 that Louis landed at Dover, 
looking very much the worse for the shaking he had got on the sea, 
and his followers looking as dreary, as draggled, and as dumpish as 
their master. Henry met these illustrious strangers in bustling 
Dover, and when the travellers had dried their plumes and recovered 
from their sickness, they all went in magnificent procession to Canter- 
bury. The French King was conspicuous for the simplicity of his 
attire. He was in the garb of a pilgrim, and he ought to have gone 
a-foot, but he didn’t. The royal visitor behaved, however, like a 
princely pilgrim when he reached the shrine of St. Thomas. He con- 
tributed cups of gold, jewelry, and money, and the French nobles 
were equally profuse. Louis went further—he endowed the convent 
with the yearly rent of a hundred measures of wine, to be enjoyed 
by the members for ever. 

The great incident in this visit lay in a gift which King Louis was 
right loath to make. He had, in a ring on his finger, a jewel called 
the ‘ Regalia of France.’ It is diversely described as a “ carbuncle” 
and a “diamond ;” but all agree that it was as big as a hen’s egg. 
The saint coveted the jewel. ‘The King crooked his finger to keep it 
there; nevertheless, the stone leapt from its setting and fastened 
itself firmly into the shrine, where for centuries it was one of that 
shrine’s glories, and the perfect delight of all beholders—especially 
at night, when it blazed like a fire. In return, the saint promised 
the sovereign, who hated the sea and the suffering brought by cross- 
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ing on it, that he should safely traverse the Straits, from Dover to 
Whitsand or Calais, without sickness or shipwreck, and Louis was 
fain to be content therewith. His whole stay in England did not 
exceed four days, during which he only saw Canterbury and the 
road that lay between it and Dover. 

What may be said of the brave and honest French King, John ? 
The indiscreetly valiant prisoner of the Black Prince, at Poitiers, was 
a royal visitor in spite of himself. A voyage of seven weeks brought 
him, in 1357, from Bordeaux to Sandwich, and after nearly another 
month John entered the palace of the Duke of Lancaster—at the 
Savoy, on the Strand of the Thames. For a year John and his 
fellows in captivity lived like prisoners at large. He was universally 
popular. He dined at court and in the city, he hunted, read, and 
when too idle for aught besides, he made love to a considerable 
number of ladies, who were quite ready to have love made to them. 

From the Savoy John was transferred to the castle of Hertford, 
subsequently to that of Somerton, in Lincolnshire; later (when there 
was talk of a “rescue”) to the castle of Berkhampstead, in Herts ; 
and lastly, to the Tower of London. From this last palace-prison he 
was released, in May, 1360, when the peace of Bretigny was an 
accomplished fact. The price of his ransom was 600,000 gold crowns ; 
and in June John left Dover for Calais, and also a promise to pay. 
Visconti, Lord of Milan, undertook to find the money, if John would 
give his daughter Isabel to Visconti’s son, Giovanni, and in this way 
the affair was brought to a conclusion. 

In those old days, other monarchs who came to England thought 
little of London—Canterbury was the haven of their hopes. hither 
came Sigismund, and later, in 1520, the Emperor Charles the Fifth. 
There had been a pretty game played previously between that poten- 
tate and Henry the Eighth. The first pretended not to be coming to 
England, the latter feigned to be not expecting him. One fine week 
in May, Henry and a brilliant retinue went leisurely and joyously 
from Greenwich to Canterbury, and when the court was making the 
ancient city joyous by its presence and attending profits, news suddenly 
came that the Emperor Charles, with a squadron of Spanish ships, 
was anchored in the harbour of Hythe. He sent word that on his 
way to visit his Netherlandish dominions, he had heard that his royal 
aunt and uncle were with their court not far from the coast of the 
Channel, and he burned’ with desire to see them. Wolsey was 
despatched to receive the great Emperor, and he stood on the beach at 
Dover as Charles stepped ashore from his barge. It is said that 
Charles and Henry rode side by side from Dover to Canterbury, the 
road between which places was well accustomed to splendid pilgrim 
travellers. The ride was made on a Whitsunday morning. One 
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canopy covered them both as they entered Canterbury by St. George’s 
Gate. Wolsey led the way; crowds of Spanish and English nobles 
were gathered around for honour and defence. The streets were 
blocked up by richly-attired clergy. The people were where they 
- could find foothold, or hung, as it were, out of the windows and over 
the roofs. At the west door of the cathedral they alighted from their 
horses, and Wareham, the Archbishop, conducted the sovereigns to the 
shrine, where they said their devotions, and made their offerings. But 
Charles had come for another purpose—a purpose neither of curiosity 
nor pious feeling. He fascinated Henry by his flattery and frank, 
genial manners, and he gained over Wolsey—in other words, he 
bought the Cardinal by gifts and money and promises, to be with 
Charles against France and her interests in connection with England ; 
and having effected all the ends he had in view, Charles, after four 
days of feasting and intrigue in the city of Canterbury, rode con- 
tentedly (and superbly attended) to Sandwich, where his fleet lay, on 
board of the leading ship of which he took his imperial way over the 
seas to his paternal dominions in the Netherlands. 

The royal and visiting sovereign who profited most by his visit to 
England was the Philip of Spain who came over to wed Mary Tudor. 
What a spasm, however, went through the heart of poor England 
when that Spanish match was first mooted! What a cry went up 
against wedding with bloody, merciless, arrogant Spain! What blood 
was shed after Wyatt strove by rebellion to keep the gyves of bigoted 
Spain off the limbs of England. The English people who had sup- 
ported Mary against Lady Jane, because the more legal right was 
with Mary, cried out against the project of binding gloomy Mary to 
the more gloomy Philip. When these two young people met, Mary 
kissed the suitor. The lover was actually saluted by the lady, and in 
that kiss Mary sealed her subjection to the King of Spain. Philip's 
name was before Mary’s in all things. While he remained among 
our forefathers, he alone was sovereign, and when he left, never to 
return, he had laid the grounds of the persecution which the queen 
carried on out of love for him, and which has gained for her the name 
of Bioody Mary. 

Let us, however, come to visiting kings of later years. The French 
Revolution, which began in the last century and is not yet nearly 
finished, brought into Buckinghamshire Louis the Eighteenth ; after 
him Charles the Tenth, and, after Charles the Tenth, Louis Philippe ; 
but these hardly come within the category of kings, for Louis had 
then never exercised sovereign rights, and Charles and Louis Philippe 
had been deprived of them. The best thing I know of the first 
monarch is, that after he really became so, in his kingdom of France 
and Navarre, Fouché, whom he had taken into his service, warned 
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him to be on his guard against his old secretary and co-mate in exile, 
Savary. The lynx-eyed minister of police informed the king that all 
the time the royal exile was in England his secretary was in Fouché’s 
pay, and sent him twice a week details of the king’s daily life. Louis 
replied: “I can tell you more about that than you know yourself. 
The letters Savary wrote to you I dictated ; and the money you sent 
we divided between us—as we both stood much in need of it !” 

Since the days of the Bourhons, travelling kings have been commoner 
in England than they once were at the table d’hdte in Venice. Like the 
doctors in ‘The Northern Farmer,’ “ they come an’ they go, and take 
it easy and free ;’ and people generally become indifferent, used-up in 
the article of kings. Our attention, indeed, was aroused when the 
Khedive of Egypt came hither, and the ruler of the old Pharaoh-land 
was lodged in an English caravanserai. We were still wider awake 
when the Caliph of Islam, the Grand Sultan, was among us. We 
were a little disappointed indeed that the great Turk, instead of 
appearing in caftan, papouches, turban, and a breastplate of jewelry, 
trotted about Wimbledon Common, or rode into the City, in a modern 
frock coat, trousers, and fez-cap, and puzzled people to decide which 
he the more resembled, a Jewish banker in the City or a Greek 
merchant at Manchester. But these and others were eclipsed by the 
long-expected arrival of the ruler of part of old Assyria, the represen- 
tative of Zoroaster, the descendant of heroes more or less heroic, the 
Shah of Persia, who left his home to see thé world, and who has 
recorded the few things he did see. What a book he might have 
made of the things he did no see! 

It is proposed to notice the latter; but a word or two may be 
fittingly spent on the illustrious stranger himself. 

Whoever edits the next edition of royal and noble authors will have 
to inscribe with some testimony of respect the name of Nasr-ed-Din, 
the fourth Shah of the present Turcoman dynasty in Persia. When 
only eighteen years of age, he ascended the throne in 1848 ; and just 
a quarter of a century later, after having travelled much in the East, 
he fulfilled a long-cherished desire by visiting Europe. He reached 
England on the 18th of June, 1873, and remained here eighteen 
days. 

It must be confessed that before he was safely back again in his 
own country, the world had got tolerably tired of his name, his doings, 
and himself. Were he to return among us, he would find himself to 
be an illustriously-obscure individual. Nasr-ed-Din, however, came 
back in another shape than his own; namely, in the form of an 
elegantly-got-up book, quite oriental in its taste; and he tells us 
therein what his impressions were of the thousands of things he 
beheld, and of the hundreds which were past his Turcoman under- 
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standing. In such a guise he is a welcome guest, and he is likely, in 
his book, to remain so, as long as the volume lasts. 

One question naturally suggests itself: Is the book authentic? Is 
the so-called “verbatim translation” genuine? Of this there can be 
no question. This record of his travel—copies of his diary, which the 
Shah kept most carefully posted—was communicated to the Persian 
public in the official part of the Teheran Gazette. The written 
diary commenced in devout seriousness, “In the name of God, the 
Compassionate, the Merciful.” The Shah writes it, “In auspicious- 
ness and sanctification, under the will of God the Most High, the All- 
Powerful, the Matchless, the Forgiving, the Beneficent.” The details 
are written with the help of God and His merciful aid! His last words, 
recording his safe return under the roof of his palace at Teheran, 
are :— We went to our tower, mounted to our apartments, and 
there again poured out our heart in thanks to God. At night there 
was a general illumination, and we slept in peace. Praise be unto 
God Most High !” 

This devotional spirit seems to be something more than a mere 
formality. The Shah's piety, moreover, had no taint of bigotry in it. 
At Moscow he worshipped in both mosques. He went first to that of 
the Shi-ites (followers of Ali), of whom he is one; and next to that of 
the Sunn-ites, or so-called “ Orthodox,” followers of Abu-Beker, father- 
in-law of Mahomed. The two sects generally curse one another with 
a vigour nearly equal to that exercised by opposing Christians ; but 
they adore one and the same God, and reverence one and the same 
Prophet; and Nasr-ed-Din, like a sensible and religious man, not 
troubling himself about questions that the two sects go mad and 
blasphemous upon, worshipped God, in the Prophet’s name, in both 
mosques. Nothing like such stupendous good sense can Christians 
hope to see in England, unless the Pope should come among us, and 
after attending at Cardinal Manning’s Pro-Cathedral in the morning, 
should drive over to Mr. Spurgeon’s Tabernacle in the afternoon. 

The Shah’s respect for religion is, moreover, not confined to his own. 
He never has occasion to refer to the name of Jesus or to that of the 
Virgin Mary, without preceding each name by the words “ The Most 
Holy,” and following up each name with the exclamation, “On whom 
be peace!” When we remember how exceedingly rude we civilized 
and highly-taught Christian people are to all founders of religious 
systems but our own, we cannot help feeling a little shame, as the Shah 
teaches us such better manners. We have lately exhibited a little 
civility to Buddha, but we can scarcely be said to be anything but 
the reverse of polite to “ Mahomet the Impostor,” as school-books call 
him. We rather contemptuously pray for “all Turks, Jews, and 
heretics,” as if they were plunged in the deepest iniquity, and we 
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suppose that any one of our bishops would rather choke than bring 
himself to say, “ the Most Holy Mahomed, on whom be peace!” In 
one circumstance, the Shah resembles a good many Christians. We 
allude to contrasting entries in his diary; as, for instance, where he 
says he will do such a thing, or go to such a place, “God willing ;” 
while, on other occasions, he says he “must” do such things or go 
somewhere. This is only the old story of a gospel note-writer who 
announced to a friend, “I will be with you on Tuesday (D.V.); but, 
at all events, on Wednesday.” 

The Shah left Teheran on the 19th of April last year, with a cold 
in his head. It will “ disillusionize” some people to be told that even 
in the month of May, in Persia of the Poets, the cold was often so 
intense that the travellers (nearly sixty in number) were benumbed 
with it. The Shah himself probably could not quote Pope's line as 
applicable to his Majesty— 


“The fur that warms a monarch warmed a bear.” 


When he fairly began to see the world—that is, as soon as Russia opened 
all she had to show—the Shah began a course which was pretty closely 
followed in all other countries. He saw reviews, heard operas, beheld 
ballets, sauntered through museums, walked through hospital wards, 
went to the local ‘ Zoo,” watched manceuvres of the fire brigade, looked 
at fireworks and illuminations, and went to bed with a thankfulness 
that there was an end of it all, for that day. But His Majesty saw 
as much of the world as the stoker of a steamship does who circum- 
navigates the globe, and learns so little about it. Nasr-ed-Din was 
not unconscious of the fact with regard to himself. He issues from a 
museum of varieties in Russia with the remark, “As we merely 
looked on them for a moment, we really comprehended nothing about 
them.” When he got time to enjoy what was before him, he under- 
stood it thoroughly. Thus, of Baden-Baden, he says, “It has a 
climate like that of Paradise, a river like that of Shahristanak! In 
verity, it is not a town with the contemplation of which one can tire. 
For lovers, pleasure-hunters, sybarites, it is a capital nook,” &c., &e. 
In Germany, but especially in Prussia, we heard that the Shah had 
been dragooned into his amusements. His hosts directed ; their guest 
was not consulted. In little Belgium it was different. Accordingly 
he says, ‘‘ What a difference has the All-wise and Almighty Creator 
placed between the two nations and the two countries. Man’s mind is 
lost in amazement thereat.” 

When the Shah left Ostend for Dover, the Governor made what the 
Shah calls “an excessive speech.” This talking clearly bored the 
illustrious traveller. We gather this much from the account of his 
tarrying at Dover. ‘They told me that the Governor of Dover had 
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prepared a speech ‘which he must recite.” At length’ he was off, 
anxious to see the country, “but the train travelled at so furious 
a rate, it was impossible for me to distinguish any place ;” and he 
found the “holes in the mountains,” or the tunnels, “suffocating.” 
When he encountered crowds, he was struck by “the nobleness, great- 
ness, gravity and sweetness” which shone out from the countenances 
of both women and men; their enthusiasm equally delighted him. 
Throughout, he makes a peer of the then premier, “ Lord Gladstone ;” 
and he was himself proud to be made, by the Queen’s hand, a Knight 
of the Order of “the Stocking-tie.” 

He was rather surprised to see the Lord Mayor in a robe, “the 
hinder skirt of which was very long and trailed on the ground.” At 
the Guildhall ball, there is record of the “dinner after midnight,” 
when he mistook the “ toast-master” for a deputy Lord Mayor, ruling 
the assembly from behind the Shah’s chair to do him honour. Of the 
first day in the week he remarks, “ As it was Sunday, the streets were 
empty, all the people being in the fields and lanes, taking walks.” 
English names often come to grief at the diarist’s hands, and “ Fibs 
Hurubi,” for Admiral Phipps Hornby, is a sample of a bushel tolerably 
full. He is quite sure that he would have been drowned at the Ports- 
mouth naval review, by a blow from the paddle-wheel of the Victoria 
(which is said to be a screw-steamer), “but for the intervention of God 
the Most High.” And at the hurrahs of the crowds who greeted his 
arrival at Windsor, “the horses of my carriage took fright, and began 
to act as though mad.” 

His Majesty’s charger, which had come with him from Persia, 
would not condescend to be affrighted at anything. This indif- 
ference is laid by the Shah to the long journeys and shakings which 
Blaze had encountered on shipboard and in railway-boxes. Sooty 
Manchester elicited this naive remark from him, “The whole of the 
ladies at that place at most times wear black clothing ; because, no 
sooner do they put on white or coloured dresses than, lo! they are 
suddenly black.” He was delighted with the care taken of the sufferers 
in hospitals; the anxiety to relieve them from pain and anguish, and 
the readiness and activity to save life which he saw manifested by the 
manceuvres of the Fire Brigade. “ But,” says this benighted heathen 
and barbarian potentate in our enlightened and Christian land, “the 
wonder is in this, that on the one hand they take such trouble and 
originate such appliances for the salvation of man from death, when, 
on the other hand, in the armouries, workshops, and arsenals of 
Woolwich, and of Krupp in Germany, they contrive fresh engines, 
such as cannon, muskets, projectiles, and similar things, for the quicker 
and more multitudinous slaughter of the human race. He whose 
invention destroys more surely and expeditiously prides himself therein, 
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and obtains decorations of honour.” Aye, or wherefore live we in a 
Christian land? Why, it is said that when Krupp heard of what his 
great guns had done at Sadowa, he cried at the thought that they had 
not destroyed man, made in God’s image, at an infinitely greater rate. 
Our admiration of the Shah’s wisdom, however, is a trifle shaken when 
we find that though he patronises a hospital or two in Persia, he 
bought largely of Krupp’s slaughtering engines! 

But we will make no reflections, except to note that the Shah, 
on leaving the Queen, gave her his “reflexion” (photograph). We 
cannot help remembering reflections quite as apt, like the one quoted 
above. Indeed, he hits off other people's reflexions in very artistic 
style. “At Drulelan (sic) Theatre, a young woman of the name of 
Nielson, a celebrated singer, was sent for to the royal box, and some 
conversation was held. She was,’ says the Shah, “very loquacious 
and shrewd. ... She makes a large income.” ‘The lady could not 
show more shrewdness than the Eastern monarch himself exhibited 
in the International Picture Gallery. He saw a fine painting of a 
donkey, and having asked the price, the director, “a fat, white-bearded 
man,” replied, “a hundred pounds sterling. I remarked,” says the 
Shah, “that the value of a live donkey was at the outside five pounds. 
How is it, then, that this, which is but the picture of an ass, must be 
paid so dearly for? ‘ Because,’ said the fat man, ‘it is not a source of 
expense.” He intimated that it ate nothing. The Shah was equal 
to the occasion: “True,” said he, “it is not a source of outlay, but 
neither will it carry a load, or give one a ride.” He adds, “ We laughed 
heartily ;” and not without reason. We can laugh at it still, though 
the story has been pretty well ventilated. 

In France, one of His Majesty’s observations is that “the majority 
of women and men are small made and attenuated of limb.” Of the 
Bourbons, he charmingly says, “They have a claim to the sovereignty 
of France, up to the point which God may ordain.” In an interview 
with Rothschild, the Shah advised the rich financier to buy a territory 
in which he could collect all the Jews in the world, of whom the 
brothers Rothschild should constitute themselves the chiefs. Both the 
men “laughed heartily.” So did the priests at Notre Dame, when he 
asked them if the Most Holy Jesus drank wine; and if He drank it 
frequently ? They lacked sense to see that the Shah’s Prophet drank 
none, but prohibited wine to his followers; who, be it said, absorb a 
large quantity of Champagne, which they protest is no wine at all. 

In Italy the Shah found a King who made no secret that he was 
far happier as a huntsman than as a King; and in Austria he was 
deeply touched at seeing the blind King of Hanover. “The Emperor 
of Germany,” he writes, “through his wish to weld all Germany into 
one State, was under a necessity to take the country of this sovereign 
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out of his hands.” Convey, the wise call it. The blind ex-king was 
led by the hand of his wife, the noble queen whom the Prussians so 
unchivalrously insulted while she remained in Hanover. At Con- 
stantinople, the Shah felt himself getting home again; and when he 
actually reached there, one of his first acts was to print the ‘ Diary’ 
for Persia, which Mr. Redhouse has translated for the English-speaking 
people of the world. 

After all, it is what the Shah did not see which would have given 
him the most accurate idea of our morals, manners, customs, and the 
like. For two or three samples alone is room left. First, there is 
that institution called “ Newgate.” 

The Shah passed by Newgate, but he saw nothing. He went into 
the City, and saw no more. Now, within Newgate are the minor 
rascals, though sometimes a grave criminal is caged and duly sus- 
pended. As a rule, however, the most stupendous thieves are on the 
wrong side of Newgate. Within are, among others, young lads who 
have committed no other offence than in not departing from the way 
in which they have been brought up. They were born in a thieving 
atmosphere—an atmosphere breathed by thieves, rich in thievish in- 
fluences ; they know no harm in thieving ; they followed parental and 
social example ; they made war, in a certain way, on society, and were 
captured in the fight. These poor ignorant creatures must be per- 
plexed in the extreme when the prison chaplain teaches them their 
catechism, and lays stress upon the passage which commands them to 
do their duty in that state in which it has pleased God to place them. 
Without referring to the pleasure, this minor banditti might argue, if 
they dared argue with a prison chaplain, that that was exactly what 
they had done—namely, their duty according to the circumstances 
which had made pickers and stealers of them. 

Even among the elder offenders there are men to be pitied. They 
stand with regard to other and greater criminals as the robber did 
with respect to Alexander. They had helped themselves to a portion of 
the possessions of another which they thought they wanted. But 
beyond the robber class there is another. Men of this class most 
do congregate to the east of the limbo where pettier villains are 
cloistered up. They stand among honest men, and you cannot dis- 
tinguish the one from the other. These men grow richer than 
Croesus by dint of profitable lying. The Shah would have found them 
better worth looking at, as curiosities, than bevies of painted ballet 
girls. How they have the stuff in them to do what they do is matter 
that Professor Tyndall himself would find hard to deal with. There 
is the well-known Rayleigh de Testable ; he would gravel Darwin to 
say what line divides him from the beast family. A few years ago 
Rayleigh was selling peppermint lozenges in a saucepan-lid on the 
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steps of a metropolitan bridge; and now, carriages, horses, parks, 
palaces, ballet ladies, cushioned pews, and universal homage are among 
the smaller things of his fortune—the mere gold-dust of the golden 
world in which this Rayleigh de Testable flares away at you, as if he 
would burn out of your memory the humble facts of the peppermint 
drops in the saucepan-lid. How these results are brought about by 
the de Testables I cannot say. Could the Shah have had a dozen 
of them to dinner, and have been enlightened by his guests, he would 
very probably have regretted that he had not got them in Persia, where 
he could have bowstrung them all, to the great relief of society, if 
not of their victims, who are beyond all help. 

As a heathen and an infidel, the Shah, let us hope, had a properly 
humiliating sense of his inferiority when he sojourned and journeyed 
in this eminently Christian country. He did not see what might 
have relieved him of that painful humiliation. He was, indeed, over- 
powered at Liverpool with the spectacle of its commercial grandeur, 
its wealth, luxury, and highly respectable appearance. He saw the 
sights. He did not see the slums. An Englishman might pass with 
more safety through the wildest part of the Shah’s dominions than he 
can through some of the Liverpool streets. There, it appears, an 
inoffensive man may be kicked to death for the mere pastime of the 
kickers, while howling crowds of spectators are ready to stamp the 
life out of any soft-hearted person who should evince active sympathy 
for the victim. When we think of the savagery of other large 
towns, as well as of that (or, let us hope, what was that) of Liver- 
pool, we might all shade our faces in shame. The Shah looked on 
well-dressed crowds giving him holiday greeting, and thought he 
understood how we had conquered India; he did not see the districts 
in which men and women have not yet conquered themselves, and 
who defy all attempts to get over them a wholesome victory. 

The first of all virtues is charity; and I cannot help regretting 
that the Shah was not here when we got that cruel “snap” of 
fierce winter last December. One of the first wants of the poor was 
“coals,” and one of the first acts of the Christian vendors was to 
keep those means to warmth from them by raising the price; it was 
the same with meat and bread. ‘The more the poor needed them, the 
higher went the cost. The magic words “supply and demand ” are 
made to account for this, but to a simple-minded man who remembers 
he is in a Christian land, where “ Charity” is above “ Faith,” it is an 
anomaly which is painful to contemplate. 

If the Shah had only tarried here to witness the controversy which 
has been raging between a Protestant canon and an Ultramontane 
Monsignor, he would have felt a sort of pity for both those eminent 
persons. One may fancy how, after listening to the dispute over 
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words, Nasr-ed-Din would have quietly asked if the people had not a 
book of the law to guide them; and if reference to such book, made 
in sincerity, were not better than being tossed about in controversy. 
The really faithful are those who refer to the law. Bigots and priests 
who go beyond their office are the fathers of all infidels. 

To conclude, it is a pretty certain thing that the Shah probably 
knew less of the real condition of England after he left than before he 
landed on our shores. He came with one idea, which is a comfortable 
thing enough, but he went away with fifty, antagonistic in their 
bearing, and that is an unpleasant thing to most men. He travelled 
under the care that is lavishly taken of royaity. Had he gone in a 
holiday or excursion train, where there is little or no care at all, and 
had seen, if not suffered, a smash-up, he would have understood 
railway management better than he now does. It is just so with 
England itself.- He saw everything under exceptional circumstances, 
and took the exception for the rule. 

We feel bound to say one word in praise of a monarch who came 
three times the distance that the Shah came to see us, and who not 
only had eyes but knew how to use them; who chose his own objects 
of interest ; and who cared neither to converse with singing women 
nor to go on the stage when the curtain was down and smile on 
ballet-girls. There was no fuss made with him; yet for bearing, 
intelligence, and excellent purpose, he was worth all the recent 
visitors of his own dignity. He was not lodged in a royal palace, he 
and his empress and suite were cribbed, cabined, and confined in an 
hotel, and neither minded it nor quarrelled with the bill. Opera 
prices were not quintupled to see the Emperor and Empress of Brazil, 
yet in singularity the Western strangers were far ahead of the Oriental. 
The Emperor of Brazil saw everything that had instruction in it. He 
rose with the sun, and studied life in our streets as the early sons of 
toil went by to their tasks. He let himself out even before the hall 
porter of his hotel was up, and was about our squares and streets 
before a cry of “water-cress” had awoke the echoes. The Emperor 
once went down to Kew Gardens, visited every corner of them, and 
was back to breakfast at Claridge’s by nine o'clock. Daily he did a 
day's work before ordinary people had opened their eyes on day at all ; 
and then did another with the daily workers. It was the same in the 
great manufacturing towns as in London. The Emperor was out for 
exercise or instruction at the earliest possible hour. He was often an 
object of intense suspicion to the police. The Caliph Haroun al 
Raschid himself used to get into difficulties occasionally when he went 
about his own Bagdad in disguise ; but the watchword of I] Bondocani ! 
always rescued the Chief of the Faithful. The Emperor of Brazil 
was not so protected nor so placed ; and till the police, in the different 
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towns he visited, came to know who he was, they much wondered what 
that suspicious stranger was doing abroad at day-break, before honest 
people had left their beds, or the night police had gone to them. 
However, he became known—nay, thoroughly respected—and he 
remains distinguished as the travelling monarch, who worked harder 
during his sojourn in England than any other sovereign since Peter 
the Great drove nails into ships, and wheelbarrows through Evelyn's 
holly hedges down at dirty Deptford. 
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Artistic Homes. 


«‘T wish you a great deal of prosperity with a little more taste.” 
BisHop, Gil Blas. 


A satisractory change has, within the last few years, come over 
public opinion respecting all things pertaining to decorative art. It 
is devoutly to be wished that the new ideas be propagated, and that 
the step in the right direction which has been taken may prove to be 
but one leading to many others equally commendable. ‘To cease to 
live in ugly rooms, walk on ugly carpets, look at ugly wall-papers, 
and have our dinners served on ugly plates and dishes, would be— 
although we may not feel convinced of it at the first moment, because 
there is truth in the saying of a heathen writer: “The gods gave us 
a fearful power when they gave us the power of being accustomed to 
things ”—a very great blessing, though a negative one. But to have 
beauty—positive beauty—in the place of all this ugliness would be a 
boon indeed. And there are signs, many and hopeful, of the approach 
of a time in which possibly—nay, probably—this boon will be ours. To 
this end Sir Charles Eastlake sighs for the “elevation of the standard 
of taste in ourart-schools.” The feeling of the general public by this 
means might be influenced, the national eye might be educated ; and 
thus the capacity for enjoyment, of a kind practically endless and 
wholly harmless, might be awakened or strengthened in the popular 
mind. But Ruskin gives us a very discouraging view of taste when 
he says it is “ the instant preferring of one material object to another 
without any obvious reason, except that it is proper to human nature 
in its perfection to do so.” Now, if the decisions of taste rest on “no 
obvious reason,” they are matters very hard to bring to book. What 
“human nature in its perfection” is, it would be a question for taste 
to decide, so that reference to human nature in its perfection would 
by no means settle any disputed taste question. Such an appeal 
would be but the first step towards endless “travelling in a circle.” 
The faculty of taste, and the artistic temperament generally, seem to 
be peculiarly unreasoning; they feel, and do not think. This it is 
that seems to make what Mr. Gladstone calls “the art-life of this 
nation ” so far off, so all but unattainable. We are told that national 
art is not a thing that can be framed, glazed, and hung on our walls ; 
that it should be the animating spirit of the forge and the workshop, 
no less than of the studio. Now, to this end, must there not first 
exist a widely-diffused capacity for perceiving beauty, or, in other 
words, a national taste? Men can be taught to think rightly by 
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weight of argument; but how teach men to feel right? how modify 
their instinctive perceptions? In the attempt to solve this problem 
many and formidable difficulties will present themselves. 

In ‘ Modern Painters,’ Ruskin tells us that “the temper by which 
right taste is formed is characteristically patient. It dwells upon what 
is submitted to it. It does not trample upon it, lest it should be 
pearls, even although it looks like husks. It is a good ground, soft, 
penetrable, and retentive; it does not send up thorns of unkind 
thoughts to choke the weak seed; it is hungry and thirsty too, and 
drinks all the dew that falls on it. It is an honest and a good heart, 
that shows no too-ready springing before the sun be up, but fails not 
afterwards ; it is distrustful of itself, so as to be ready to believe and 
try all things, and yet so trustful of itself that it will neither quit 
what it has tried, nor take anything without trying. And the pleasure 
which it has in things which it finds true and good is so great that it 
cannot possibly be led aside by any tricks of fashion or diseases of 
vanity ; it cannot be cramped in its conclusions by partialities and 
hypocrisies ; its visions and its delights are too penetrating, too living, 
for any whitewashed object or shallow fountain long to endure or 
supply.” And how long, we may ask, will it take to conform the 
national temper to this pattern? It was, until lately, a received 
opinion—and one, doubtless, to which many will cling, crying out, 
“If ignorance be bliss, ’twere folly to be wise !”—that any well-edu- 
cated lady, in the absence of all special training, must be an oracle in 
all questions of taste. Refinement of mind, or even of manners, was 
taken to be a sure guarantee of faultless taste. Much has been done 
of late towards dispelling this illusion, and decorative art in its rela- 
tion to our homes is now looked upon as a fit subject for special study, 
and a field for a new profession. 

But if taste cannot, unless with the greatest difficulty, be imparted 
by teaching, if there be no royal road to the acquisition of “the 
faculty by which beauty is discerned,” there are certain fundamental 
laws which rule the art of decoration; and some of these laws it may 
be well to bear in mind at present, when we have begun, as Mr. Glad- 
stone says, ‘‘ to imbibe the conception that, after all, there is no reason 
why attempts should not be made to associate beauty with usefulness,” 
but when “the manner of our attempts is too frequently open to the 
severest criticism. ‘The so-called beauty is administered in portentous 
doses of ornamentation, sometimes running to actual deformity.” 
Chief among these laws are two :— 

I. That whatever is made should, above all things, fulfil the pur- 
pose for which it is destined. Thus, a chair shall be verily a thing to 
be sat upon ; stout and sturdy; restful in use, and not very difficult 
to move from place to place; constructed in such a way as to suggest 
the use to which it is to be applied ; fulfilling the “ ends of its being” 
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with a straightforward simplicity. Ten years ago, the Windsor, or 
kitchen chair, was the only one in a fashionable house which, if tried 
by this standard, would not have been found wanting. The chair 
which is indeed a chair was certainly not then to be found in the 
drawing-room, for it is neither the unmeaning lump of padding on 
castors called an easy chair, nor is it the cane seat on attenuated gilt 
legs which tilts over with any awkward person. If obliged to intro- 
duce a chair into his picture, an artist would certainly have taken the 
Windsor chair in preference to any specimen of fashionable upholstery ; 
and it is noteworthy that the only “interiors” we have which make 
at all good subjects for pictures are those which are humble and 
homely—our kitchens, for instance, and the rooms in farm-houses. It 
is also instructive to remark that our old furniture remains unpic- 
turesque while it becomes shabby; thus it is evident that antique 
furnitare owes its beauty to something besides its age. 

II. That the nature of the material of which the object is composed 
should be well considered, and suitably treated ; or, to use the words 
of Eastlake, who applies these two laws specially to ornamentation, 
though they rule construction as well: “ Every article of manufacture 
which is capable of decorative treatment should indicate by its general 
design the purpose to which it will be applied, and should never be 
allowed to convey a false notion of that purpose. Experience has 
shown what particular shapes and special modes of decoration are best 
suited to certain materials. Therefore, the character, situation, and 
extent of ornament should depend on the nature of the material em- 
ployed as well as on the use of the article itself. On the acceptance 
of these two leading principles—now universally recognised in the 
field of decorative art—must always depend the merit of good design.” 
If this passage, taken from ‘ Hints on Household Taste,’ should seem 
trite and obvious, its so seeming must be considered a good sign of the 
artistic feeling, natural or acquired, of the reader; for it is not very 
long since these simple laws appeared to those made acquainted with 
them then for the first time charged with novel and striking wisdom, 
and by their careful application a flood of light was thrown upon a 
great number of perplexed taste questions relating to homes and much 
that they contain. 

In accordance with the second of these rules, we may say that it is 
right to carve wood, but “cut glass” is rejected on aesthetic grounds. 
“Experience ” is in favour of the one, and against the other. To con- 
sider only the second: Glass should be dealt with in its molten state ; 
it is, on the face of it, a want of good sense to allow it to harden to 
the consistency of crystal before giving it shape. Without being 
extremely sanguine, we may venture to hope that the degree of good 
taste sufficient to determine the mind in its preference of a Venetian 
glass jug over a cut-glass decanter is not uncommon amongst us even 
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at the present moment. This question of the right treatment of glass 
is just one of those cases which show that a clear common sense, com- 
bined with a little special knowledge—say, of the properties of the 
material dealt with—go a long way towards supplying the place of 
right taste in decorative art, where that faculty, as an instinct, is 
wanting. Those who look at things from the very practical point of 
view suggested by common sense are apt to fall into the way of con- 
sidering utility and beauty as one and the same. So long as there is 
question only of such things as pertain to the rooms we live in, no 
serious error would perhaps ensue. Much that Ruskin has written on 
architecture might be cited as lending a certain amount of countenance 
to the notion that utility—and that of a practical, work-a-day kind, 
not the Benthamite idea of art-utility, which is realised when esthetic 
aspirations are ministered to and gratified—is not only generally 
coincident with beauty, but identical with it. To strengthen their 
position, our utilitarians may point to Aristotle, who quotes with 
approval the ancients, who “ pronounced the beautiful to be the good.” 
The “ good” and the useful would be identical in all things pertaining 
to decorative art. But the natural view is the one which Ruskin takes. 
He recognises beauty as an attribute wholly distinct from all else, and 
so sensitive is he to it that it is matter of no small astonishment that, 
.4n common with his pre-Raphaelites, he “ prefers truth to beauty.” 
A rule which is but a carrying out of the spirit of those already 
-mentioned prohibits the use of imitations and shams of all sorts. 
Eastlake says he cannot reject silver-gilt articles, marble-vencering, 
and some other things, on “ moral” grounds. Certainly, silver gilding 
is commonly taken for what it is worth, therefore it can scarcely be 
called a deceit. However, there is a standard of taste so severe as to 
condemn that to which the one-time President of the Royal Academy 
lends a certain countenance. But what shall be said of a style of 
woodwork which pretends to soundness of construction, and yet is fitted 
with what may be termed a mask —a simulated structure and mouldings 
to match, all glued on to a foundation of wood! or of ornaments (?), 
probably brought from the steam saw-mills in Norway, and nailed on 
to wood-pannelling in what were meant to be “ artistic ” rooms in this 
country? These things are perhaps less obviously bad than the false 
jewelry and plate, the false lace, “ blind” windows, and hosts of textile, 
and other “imitations” of the vulgar crowd; but they are Dead Sea 
fruit after all. In the words of Viollet-le-Duc: “ Espérons un retour 
vers ces idées saines, et qu’en fait de mobilier comme en toute chose, on 
en viendra &comprendre que le goat consiste 4 paraitre ce que l'on est, 
et non ce que l’on voudrait étre.” Machine-made ornament is denounced 
under the last-named rule, when it has the dishonesty to affect to be what 
it is not—hand-made. But, even if pretending to be nothing more than 
it is, it is always repulsive to the artistic eye. In ornament we seek two 
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things: beauty of design, and beauty of execution. The latter affords 
more pleasure than the former. It is Ruskin’s endeavour, in treating 
of art, to bring everything to a root in human passion or human hope. 
Eastlake speaks of the work of hands, as “to the end of all time more 
interesting than the result of mechanical precision.” This manner of 
looking for the worker, and the worker's effort and ingenuity in his 
work, so grows on one that after a while any other way of viewing 
ornament becomes impossible; an artist will take up a specimen of 
some rude kind of pottery, and, with childlike delight, trace the potter 
at his work in the rough thumb-marks and deep-scratched lines, where- 
with he has heightened the effect of the simple design—a delight not 
to be found in the uninteresting smoothness of Sevres china. And so 
it is with colour in porcelain. The uniformity of tint produced by 
repeated washings of colour, is not half so interesting as the somewhat 
uncertain and halting colouring given by the brush, of which every 
stroke can be traced, and each stroke “tells,” though they may not 
“tell” equally. 

“ Never hide the construction ” is the emphatic charge of our teachers 
in art matters. Be it a cupboard or a cathedral you are making, let 
us, above all, see how it is made! If the design be sensible and 
judicious, there is, from that very fact, a pleasure in looking at it; 
but, even if there be some lack of wisdom in the design, there will be, 
at any rate, an agreeable candour about the traceable expression of the 
idea—the plan. To see, for example, in any piece of furniture, how 
certain means lead to a certain end, makes the object interesting at 
once. It then becomes a display of skill, an example—great or small— 
of structural science. To conceal the construction would make it cor- 
respondingly insipid and meaningless. The want of meaning, its utter 
purposelessness, is the besetting sin of that nineteenth-century-type 
furniture, which is now, let us hope, fast fading out of existence—a 
type worshipped under the designation of the “ pretty; ” otherwise, the 
meretricious ; for what word but meretricious describes our “ pretty ” 
thiogs—most of them unmitigated shams, and the rest no worse (or 
better) than “namby-pamby ?” 

Decorative art is said to be “ degraded ” when it passes into a direct 
imitation of natural objects. It would, perhaps, be better to say that 
pictorial art is “degraded” when applied to purposes of decoration. 
In any case, pictures used instead of mere decoration are out of place, 
and are, *pso facto, condemned. The famous dictum of Lord Palmerston, 
that “dirt is matter in the wrong place,” may be translated into art- 
talk as, “ Ugliness is beauty in the wrong place ;” so vital a quality is 
fitness, or appropriateness, to all that is connected with design. It will 
be readily granted that, to cut up one’s dinner on a picture, into the 
painting of which the artist had thrown all his heart and mind, would 
be desecration. An artist who paints on china lately refused to execute 
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a costly order because he would not “ waste his whole soul ” on dessert 
plates. All honour to him for so refusing! As with pictures, +> with 
sculpture. We do not want, for our decorations, directly ¢ witative 
carving. Good decorative art treats its subjects conventionally, but 
much of our wood-carving offends by an over-fidelity to natural forms. 
Those persons whose bent is distinctly artistic, and whose judgment is 
not disciplined and toned down to a proper severity, are more prone 
than others to elaborate ornament, and to deal with decorative much 
as they would deal with pictorial art. Amongst professed decorators 
at the present time, the points of difference regard chiefly the kind 
and quantity of ornament, and the more or less strict adherence to the 
law against shams. 

Besides the large harvest of innocent joy which we shall reap when 
all the nascent reforms in decoration shall be carried out—when every 
article of daily use shall delight us by combining in itself “ beauty 
with purpose”—there is another advantage which we may hope to 
gain, namely, the valuable moral teaching of the honest, artistic objects 
which will meet our eyes at every turn. Can small and ugly faults of 
character flourish when surrounded by material beauty, or deceit, in 
the face of a style of design of which the chief characteristic is a 
straightforward simplicity? If there be “sermons in stones,” may 
there not also be a certain eloquence in chairs and tables ? 
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Old Folks and Young. 


By THE AvTHOoR oF ‘ THINGS.’ 





I rank the present generation of old folks understand young folks 
better than was the case with the latter, when I wore a round jacket 
and a big hat in the year—well! when Puiancus was Consul, and 
Harlequin Guy Earl of Warwick and the Dun Cow was the pan- 
tomime at Drury Lane. I have changed sides since then. I am with 
the old folks now, but that will not influence what I have to say. I 
know that I would not treat any boy now as that boy’s grandfather 
thought it becoming to treat me in respect of man,..matters, not 
affecting morality and discipline, but having a considerasle influence 
upon the happiness of the subject and the formation of his character. 
The old folks—Consule PLancus—had the strangest ideas as to how 
the young folks were to be amused. They wanted to amuse them. A 
slight effort of memory would have drawn from their own youthful 
sufferings the way not to do it. Nursery tales never die, ecause you 
tell your children what pleased you in your childhood. Old toys and 
games are perpetuated for a like reason. But why my pastors and 
masters treated me to what they knew they hated in their own time, 
I could never make out. For example, there was the elderly gentle- 
man—intimate friend of the family—who, when you were home for 
the holidays, thought it pleasant to examine you publicly in the 
Latin grammar; to inquire if “ the master” caned well; and to de- 
clare, with an idiotic leer, that he was sure you did not like plum 
cake. He was as apt as not to select a juvenile party for this inqui- 
sition, thoughtless of the effect it might have upon the young lady in 
book muslin (atat nine) whom you had marked for your own. Then 
there were the well-intentioned people who invited you to spend the 
day, and inflicted long hours of torture upon you. You could not 
decline. ‘Think of that! Oh, how kind of Mrs. A. ;” or, “ Go and 
kiss dear Cousin Z. for such a treat!” was the parental commentary, 
pre-supposing acceptance of the proposals made on your behalf; 
and there was no appeal. Emperors and kings have come and gone ; 
republics have sprouted and been nipped in the bud; my cares and 
waistband have increased with the years; I have served Her Majesty 
in four quarters of the globe; and the snows of—let us say @ 
winters’ frost may grow, since I had these ¢reats. I have forgiven, 
but will never, never, nzvER forget them! ‘Two of them, marked by 
circumstances of peculiar aggravation, I will narrate. I was invited 
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by a lady whose niece was going to marry a relative of my own, and, 
luncheon over, they took me for what they pretended was a drive in 
the carriage. That was well enough. But the carriage drew up at. 
Howell and James's, and there it stopped. There I stopped, too— 
miserable urchin that I was !—perched on a high stool, watching the 
purchases of silks, laces, and what not, for five weary hours by the 
clock. Then I was “dropped” at home, and told to thank my kind 
friends “for such a pleasant day!” Now, if these kind friends had 
known their business as entertainers of boys, and were obliged to shop, 
they would have “dropped” me at the Polytechnic Institution (a 
boy’s paradise in those times), with five shillings in my pocket, and 
then what a day I would have had! I should have seen the dissolving 
views, smelt Professor Bachoffner’s delightful chemical smells, got 
(electrically) tickled all over, and have pelted coppers at the diver 
when the Royal George (of eighteen ounces register tonnage, built in 
compartments like a cut puzzle, and tied together with string) was 
blown up in the tank. 

When I visited dear Cousin Z.—a maiden lady of mature age, with 
three fat poodles and a companion—I was immediately regaled with 
a gingerbread nut and a glass of cowslip wine. That, again, was 
good beginning. Then, having given satisfactory replies to such 
questions as—How are papa and mamma, brother and sister? how I 
liked my school? and whether I was a good boy, and “ minded my 
book” ?—I was left to myself, and dear cousin resumed her knitting. 
Of course, I kicked the rungs of my chair, and was told not to fidget 
like a dear. My fidgeting was not “like a dear,” as this sentence 
would seem to imply, but I was given to understand that abstinence 
therefrom would be so regarded. When my restlessness took other 
forms, I was told I might go and play in the garden. The garden 
was a parallelogram of soot-coloured earth and mangy grass, twenty 
yards by twelve, in which one low-spirited lilac tree, which had seen 
better days, appeared to bewail its solitary lot. Here I was to play 
-—at what? There was not a single implement which by the highest 
ingenuity could be converted into a plaything. The tree was too 
slight to be climbed. There was no one to speak to. If I could 
have had out dear cousin’s two fat dogs, I might have obtained both 
amusement and revenge; but their company was denied. They did 
not like little boys, and might bite me. I began to throw stones at 
something, but a missile going astray over the wall, this pastime was 
stopped by a complaint from next door, and probably gave me a bad 
character with the neighbours. The fairest Capulet did not pray for 
night more fervently than did I. But night brought no relief to me. 
Dear cousin was accustomed to have ‘ Blair’s Sermons’ read to her by 
the companion of an evening after dinner, and I was .told to “be at- 
tentive.” This religious exercise, I regret to say, was of little profit 
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tome. When I got home, and was asked how I enjoyed myself, I 
lied. To have told the truth would have implied that I had been 
naughty. I had not the moral courage to say that dear cousin was a. 
bore, and that I loathed her garden and ‘ Blair’s Sermons.’ I trust 
that this particular instance of mendacity will be debited to those who- 
(indirectly, perhaps, but surely) taught children to say they liked 
things that they hated, because it would look as though they were 
“ oood.” 

“Then the books they gave us! These were not so bad as they had 
been. Dear old ‘ Peter Parley’ was tothe fore; but even he is prosy 
in comparison to the works the present young folks get. What they 
would say to the inflictions of the ‘ Sandford and Merton’ school 
which were put upon me, I tremble to think. I should expect to 
have those once popular (?) volumes shied at my head the next time I 
called after presentation thereof. There was a dreadful book called 
the ‘Fairchild Family ’—a book breathing envy, hatred, malice, and 
all uncharitableness in every chapter. One of the wretched little 
Fairchilds did something naughty, I forget exactly what—slapped his 
sister or something equally vile—and was taken by papa at night to a 
desolate moor where a murderer was hanging in chains, and had his: 
senses half scared out of him. This literature treated naughtiness. 
with Spartan severity. Nothing short of being tossed by a bull, or 
drowned in the pond, or getting the scarlet fever, was sufficient to: 
punish naughty Tom; whilst good Henry was invested with qualities: 
which made us burn to punch his sleek head, and besmurch that 
clean collar, of which such a fuss was made, with his nose blood! 
Against stuff like this, genial Albert Smith (a rare hand with young 


folk) wrote those lines, breathing what he called a “ milder spirit,” 
such as— 


“ Baby sat in the window seat, 
Mary pushed him out in the street; 
Baby fell, and was spiked in the airey, 
And mamma held up her finger at Mary.” 
“ Bobby stole a lucifer match, 
And stuck it alight in a farmer’s thatch— 
The farmer’s house to the ground was brought. 
‘Oh Bob!’ said the farmer, ‘ you didi ought.” 


And school ? what a change has come over that! Set aside esta- 
blishments of the Dotheboys Hall type, and I will venture to say 
that thousands of gentlemen's sons, for whose board and tuition hand- 
some sums were paid in those times, obtained worse treatment and less 
education than young thieves in a reformatory do now. The starting 
principle was that a boy was a young wild beast and a lion, and would 
be worse if he had a chance. In the fiction of the day, we often read 
of Young Hopeful being sent to school as a punishment. Revolts, 
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runnings away, barrings out, and similar results were common. When 
was the last “barring out,’ in a large school, I wonder? School— 
Consule Planco—was a jail, in which the big prisoners ill-treated the 
weak ones, and all were abused by the turnkeys. Boys worked with- 
out sympathy and played without encouragement. It was deemed 
good for them to rough it. Roughing it was to be cold, dirty, and un- 
comfortable; to have the stomach of a pig and the spirit of a Fantee! 
Licking was the panacea. Learning—that is to say, some Latin and 
Greek—was to be licked in, and nonsense—by which was generally 
meant what would fit a boy for his mother’s drawing-room—was to be 
licked out. In my early school days no boy dared own to sisters. 
Think of that, happy youngsters! for whom pretty girl relatives are, 
in these better times, a glory and a defence. 

In spite of the old régime, many boys struggled up, somehow, into 
useful members of society. Its direct result was the creation (by 
revulsion) of the mimeny-pimeny dandy of the period, who wore tight 
boots and stays, and thought he had once eaten a pea; (by approba- 
tion) of the neo-mohawk, who got drunk on beer, wrenched knockers, 
and beat the police; and (by reaction) of the youth who got the bit 
between his teeth, knocked over the traces, and went to the bad at 
full gallop the moment the reins were slacked. This latter was the 
“good boy” of the story books—he who never came into the house 
with dirty shoes, or made a noise, or teased the cat. George 
Barnwell was sucha “ good boy” once, according to the old, old song: 


“ Georgey Barnwell was a very good boy, 
Always a-minding what he was about. 
Never went a-drinking, roving, loving, 
*Cause why, his Nunky never let him out.” 


Well, he got out at last, Miss Millwood took hold of him, and there 
was an end of Nunky. I am sorry for Nunky; but if he had treated 
Master George with a little more outing, the probability is that his 
disease would have taken a milder form. The present system has its 
faults; but its “languid swell” is a great improvement upon the old 
‘dandy ;” it does not sanction the possession of a museum of door- 
knockers, bells, and policemen’s hats, as part of the furniture of a 
gentleman’s room ; and the young man, from the country or town, of 
the period is not gotten over so easily as in the good old days. 

But how about the relative morality? I will admit that some boys 
catch the vices of men earlier than they used to do, and this is bad ; 
only if they leave them off sooner (as I think they do), and have 
them milder, the result is not unfavourable in the long run. We 
worship physical prowess to an absurd degree, and this would create 
a coarse and violent tone but for the rule that it is not “good form” 
to get angry and resent anything. I did not intend to moralise when 
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I began: I have been led into it; so I apologise, and go back to my 
text. 

The well-meaning old folks who blighted some of the days of my 
youth with “treats,” sinned because they did not know what to do 
with me, and I dared not act for myself. The young folks are bolder 
now. If I were a boy again, and were asked to spend the day, as 
goon as luncheon was nearly over I should help myself to a glass of 
dry sherry, and say, “ Now, my dear Mrs. Z., I am at your service, 
what shall we do?” ‘To which she would reply, “ Well, I must go 
out shopping, but you can do what you like. We have stalls at the 
Prince of Wales’s, so must dine at six.” Or perhaps I should make 
my own plans thus: “I am going to call on my friend Charley Howell, 
who lives somewhere near this—capital fellow, Charley! if you've no 
objection, I'll bring him back to dinner ”—and this out of my fifteen- 
year-old mouth with all the aplomb of a colonel in the Guards! 
Mrs. Z. would be “charmed” to make Charley’s acquaintance, and 
go forth a free woman. 

When Mr. Z. comes home, he would no more think of examining 
Charley and me, or indulging in those old-time inanities about cane- 
ing and cake, than he would of putting any young barrister who 
happened to be his guest through his facings about the rule in 
Shelley's case by way of amusement. If any reference be made to 
school, it will be in connection with the Eleven, or the boats. If we 
go to the theatre—instead of slinking in, a charge and an obstruction 
to my entertainers, I should give the coachman his orders, offer 
Mrs. Z. my arm, conduct her to her stall, and wither with a stony 
stare anyone who presumes to get in our way. I should speak of her 
thereafter as “a delightful woman,” and she of me as a “nice, manly 
boy.” The young folks could not have brought about this change for 
themselves ; the old folks have made it—and they are wise. ‘The 
Mesdames Z., who encourage boys to be attentive and respectful, who 
make them feel at home in drawing-rooms, end cultivate in them a 
taste for the society of good women, do an immense service to society. 
They make them precocious and conceited? Some of them, perhaps ; 
but never mind. You cannot have everything. Precocity and con- 
ceit will get worn off—trust the girls for that! 

This reminds me that there are young folks of the feminine gender. 
I know nothing about them. I never was anything but a boy 
myself; so have only treated of boys. I should not in the least 
mind beginning life again as a pretty girl of nineteen, the only child 
of a rich but well-conducted papa and mamma, with all the modern 
improvements. But even then I should only see one side of the case, 
80 perhaps I had better leave it alone. 
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Ralph Wilton’s Weird. 


Cuaprer VI. 


Tue annual entertainment at Brosedale was on an unusual scale this 
year. The house was full, and full of eligible people. Mr. St. George 
Wilton, it is true, had departed without laying himself and his diplo- 
matic honours at Miss Saville’s feet; but that accomplished young 
lady was upheld by the consciousness that his soldier-cousin would be 
there to fill his place, and would be no mean substitute. 

This celebration of Sir Peter Fergusson’s birthday was instituted by 
his admiring wife, who found it useful as a sort of rallying point at a 
difficult season, and helped the family radiance to obliterate the whilom 
revered Grits of Brosedale; and Sir Peter, to whom money was no 
object, allowed himself to be flattered and fooled into this piece of 
popularity-hunting as “ advisable” and the “ right thing.” 

Wilton dressed and drove over to Brosedale, in a mingled state of 
resolution and anxiety. Although he seemed as pleasant a companion, 
as good a shot, as bold a rider as ever to his Hussar hosts, he found 
plenty of time to think, to examine, and to torment himself. He 
had not reached his thirty-fifth year without a sprinkling of love 
affairs, some of them, especially of early date, fiery enough, but no 
previous fancy or passion had taken such deep hold upon him as the 
present one. Like many of the better sort of men, he looked on women 
as pretty, charming toys, to be kindly and honourably treated, cared 
for and protected, but chiefly created for man’s pleasure, to give a 
certain grace to his existence when good, and to spoil it when wicked. 
A woman with convictions, with an individual inner life; a woman he 
could talk to, as to a friend, apart from her personal attraction; a 
woman who spoke to him as if love-making was not thought of between 
them; a woman to whom he dared not make love lest he should lose 
those delicious glimpses of heart and mind, so fresh, so utterly un- 
conscious of their own charm—this was something quite beyond his 
experience. Then, to a true gentleman, her strangely forlorn, isolated 
position hedged her round with a strong though invisible fence; and 
the great difficulty of meeting her alone, of finding opportunities to 
win her, and rouse her from her pleasant but provoking ease and 
friendliness—all conspired to fan the steadily increasing fire. Occupy 
himself as he might, the sound of her voice was ever in his ear ; her 
soft, earnest, fearless eyes for ever in his sight. What a companion 
she would be, with her bright intelligence, her quick sympathy, her 
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artistic taste !—and through all this attraction of fancy and intelligence 
ran the electric current of strong passion, the intense longing to read 
love in her eyes, to feel the clasp of her slender arms, to hold her to 
his heart, and press his lips to hers! He had known many fairer 
women, but none before had stirred his deeper, better nature like this 
friendless, obscure girl, on whom he involuntarily looked with more of 
reverence than the haughtiest peeress had called forth; and come 
what might, he would not lose her for lack of boldness to face the 
possible ills of an unequal match. 

Wilton did not deceive himself as to the seeming insanity of such a 
marriage. He knew what Moncrief would say; what the world in 
which he lived would say—for that he cared little; but he looked 
ahead. He knew his means were limited for a man in his position ; 
but there were good appointments in India and elsewhere for military 
men with administrative capacities and tolerable interest ; and with 
Ella Rivers and plenty of work, home and happiness would exist any- 
where, everywhere. Lord St. George! Ay; there lay a difficulty. 
However, he was certainly a perfectly free agent; but it went sorely 
against him to resign the prospect of wealth to support the rank 
which must come tohim. Insensibly he had appropriated it in his mind 
since his interview with the old peer, and now he wished more than 
ever to secure it for Ella’s sake. Whatever might be the obscurity of 
her origin, she would give new dignity to a coronet, if she would 
accept him. It was this “if” that lay at the root of the anxiety with 
which Wilton drove to Brosedale, and struggled to be lively and 
agreeable while the guests assembled, for he was unusually early. 
Who could foresee whether that wonderful unconsciousness which 
characterised Miss Rivers’ manner might not be the result of a pre- 
occupied heart? At the idea of a rival—a successful rival— Wilton 
felt murderous, while smiling and complimenting Miss Saville as they 
stood together in the music-room, where the first arrivals were 
received. 

“T thought St. George had left some time ago,” he said, observing 
that gentleman approach. 

“He returned for the ball,” replied Miss Saville, who was looking 
very handsome in a superb toilette. ‘ He dances divinely. We could 
not have got on without him.” 

“Dancing is a diplomatic accomplishment,” said Wilton gravely. 
“I am told there used to be a competition ballet once a year at 
Whitehall, for which leave was granted at remote missions; but the 
advantages possessed by the Paris and Vienna attachés over those in 
Vancouver's Land and the Cannibal Islands were so unfair that it has 
been discontinued ; besides, old H is opposed to the graces.” 

This speech permitted St. George to come up, and he immedi- 
ately engaged the beautiful Helen for the first waltz. 
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“T think we may as well begin, Helen,” said Lady Fergusson; 
“we can make up two or three quadrilles. “Come, Lord Ogilvie ”— 
this to a fledgeling lord, who had been caught for the occasion—“ take 
Miss Saville to the ball-room. 

“Where is your youngest daughter, Lady Fergusson?” asked 
Colonel Wilton. ‘I suppose on such an occasion she is permitted to 
share the pomps and vanities. Eh?” 

“Oh, Isabel! She has already gone into the ball-room with Miss 
Walker; but I cannot permit you to throw yourself away on a school 
girl. Let me introduce you to ——” 

“My dear Lady Fergusson, you must permit me the liberty of 
choice. Isabel or nothing,” he interrupted. 

“Very well,” said Lady Fergusson, with a slight, but pleased smile, 

Colonel Wilton offered his arm, and they proceeded to the ball-room., 
It was the largest of two large drawing-rooms, only separated by hand- 
some columns. Cleared of furniture and profusely decorated with 
flowers, it was spacious and attractive enough to satisfy the wildest 
D——shire imagination, nor was it beneath the approval of the 
experienced Londoners staying in the house. At one end it opened 
ona large fragrant conservatory ; here the band was stationed ; at the 
further end of the second drawing-room was an apartment devoted to 
refreshments, and again communicating with the conservatory by a 
glass-covered passage lined with tropical shrubs, lighted by soft, 
ground-glass lamps, and warmed to a delicious temperature. When 
Wilton entered the ball-room the first sets of quadrilles were being 
formed. He soon perceived Isabel standing beside her stepfather, and 
Miss Walker, in festive attire, conversing with a learned-looking old 
gentleman in spectacles at a little distance. Wilton’s heart failed 
him. Where was Ella Rivers? Had Donald insisted on keeping 
her a prisoner lest she might enjoy a pleasure he could not share ? 

However, he asked the delighted school-girl to dance with a suitable 
air of enjoyment, and before the third figure began had extracted the 
following information. 

“ Donald has been frightfully cross all day; he always is when we 
have a ball; and he has kept Miss Rivers so late. :. But I think she 
is ready now; she was to wait in the conservatory till Miss Walker 
went for her, as she could not very well come in alone.” 

After which communication Miss Isabel Saville :found her partner 
slightly absent, and given rather to spasmodic’ spurts of conversation 
than to continuous agreeability. In truth, the quadrille seemed very 
long. ‘He watched Miss Walker carefully ; she was still alone, and— 
if such a phrase could be applied to anything so rigid—fluttering 
amiably from one dowager to another among the smaller gentry 
invited once a year. 

“ Now, Colonel Wilton,” said Lady Fergusson when the quadrille 
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was over, “I will introduce you to a charming partner—an heiress, a 
belle ——” 

“Do not think of it,” he interrupted. “I have almost forgotten 
how to dance; you had better keep me as a reserve fund for the 
partnerless and forlorn.” 

Wilton stepped back to make way for some new arrivals; still, no 
sign of Ella. Miss Walker was in deep conversation with a stout 
lady in maroon satin and black lace ; she had evidently forgotten her 

romise; 80, slipping through the rapidly-increasing crowd, Wilton 
executed a bold and skilful flank movement. 

Passing behind the prettily ornamented stand occupied by the 
musicians, just as they struck up a delicious waltz, he plunged into 
the dimly-lighted recesses of the conservatory in search of the missing 
girl, She was not there, so he dared to penetrate into the passage 
before mentioned, on which one or two doors opened; one of them 
was open, letting in a brilliant light from the room behind, and just 
upon the threshold stood Ella Rivers, with an expectant look in her 
eyes. Wilton paused in his approach, so impressed was he by her 
air of distinction. The delicate white of her neck and arms showed 
through her dress of black gauze ; her dark brown, glossy hair braided 
back into wide, plaited loops behind her small shell-like ear, and 
brought round the head in a sort of crown, against which lay her 
only ornament, a white camelia with its dark green leaves. As she 
stood thus, still and composed, waiting patiently and looking so purely, 
softly, colourless, and fair, the quiet grace of her figure, the dusk 
transparency of her drapery, associated her in Wilton’s fancy with 
the tender beauty of moonlight ; but, as the thought passed throug 
his brain, he stepped forward and accosted her. 

“T have come to claim the waltz you promised me, Miss Rivers.” 

She started, and coloured slightly. “Yes,” she replied, “I am 
ready, as you have remembered. I am waiting for Miss Walker, who 
promised to come for me.” 

“She is engaged with some people in the ball-room, so I ventured 
to come in her place.” 

He bowed, and offered his arm as he spoke with the utmost defer- 
ence; and Miss Rivers, with one quick, surprised glance, took it in 
silence. 

“You remembered your promise to me?” asked Wilton, as they 
passed through the conservatory. 

“Scarcely,” she replied with a slight smile. “I did not think of 
it till you spoke.” 

“And had I been a little later I should have found you waltzing 
with some more fortunate fellow ?” 

“Yes, very likely, had any one else asked me. You see,” apologeti- 
cally, “I am very fond of dancing, and I know so few—or rather I 
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know no one—so had you not come, and I had waited for you, I might 
never have danced at all.” 

“ But you knew I would come,” exclaimed Wilton eagerly. 

Miss Rivers shook her head, raising her eyes to his with the first 
approach to anything like coquetry he had ever noticed in her, though 
playfulness would be the truer description. 

“ You knew I would come,” he repeated. 

“Indeed I did not.” 

These words brought them to the ball-room, and as they stepped 
out into the light and fragrance of the bright, well-filled, decorated 
room, Wilton’s companion uttered a low exclamation of delight. 

“How beautiful! how charming—and the music! Come let us 
dance, we are losing time. Oh, how long it is since I danced! 
How glad I am you came for me!” 

Wilton tried to look into her eyes, to catch their expression when 
she uttered these words, but in vain—they were wandering with ani- 
mated delight over the gay scene and whirling figures, while her hand, 
half unconsciously, was stretched up to his shoulder. The next 
moment they were floating away to the strains of one of Strauss’s 
dreamy waltzes. 

“And where did “you last dance?” asked Wilton, as they paused 
for breath. 

“Oh, at M , under the great chestnut trees. There was an 
Austrian band there ; and, although such tyrants, they make excellent 
music, the Austrians. It was so lovely and fresh that evening.” 

** And who were your partners—Austrian or Italian ?’ 

“Neither. I only danced with Diego—dear, good Diego. Do not 
speak of it! I want to forget now. I want to enjoy this one even- 
ing—just this one.” 

There ‘was wonderful pathos in her voice and eyes; but Wilton only 
said, “‘ Then if you are rested, we will go on again.” He could not 
trust himself to say more at that moment. 

When the dance was ended, Wilton, anxious to avoid drawing any 
notice upon his partner, led her at once to Miss Walker, and con- 
siderably astonished that lady by asking her for the next quadrille. 
For several succeeding dances he purposely avoided Ella, while he dis- 
tributed‘ his attentions with judicious impartiality; although he 
managed, to see that she danced more than once, but never with 
St. George, who seemed to avoid her. 

At last the move to supper was made, and, at the same time, a gay 
gallop was played, to employ the younger guests, and keep them from 
crowding upon their elders while in the sacred occupation of eating. 
Seeing the daughters of the house deeply engaged, Wilton indulged 
himself in another dance with Ella. When they ceased, the room was 
well nigh cleared. 
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“ Now, tell me,” said Wilton—his heart beating fast, for he was re- 
solved not to part with his companion until he had told her the 
passionate love which she had inspired—till he had won her to some 
avowal, or promise, or explanation—“ tell me, have you had nothing 
all this time? No ice, or wine, or——” 

“ Yes—an ice; it was very good.” 

“ And you would like another? Come, we are more likely to find 
it in the refreshment-room than at supper, and be less crowded too ; 
unless your mind is fixed on game-pie and champagne?” While he 
forcel himself to speak lightly, he scarce heard his own spoken 
words, for listening to the burning sentences forming themselves in his 
brain, and for planning how to find some blessed opportunity of being 
alone with the fair girl, whose hand, as it rested on his arm, he could 
not help pressing to his side. 

“ No, no,” she exclaimed, smiling, ‘I do not care for game-pie; but 
I should like an ice.” 

“Then we will make for the refreshment-room.” It was nearly 
empty, but not quite; one or two couples and a few waiters rendered 
it anything but a desirable solitude. However, Wilton composed 
himself as best he could to watch Ella eat her ice, while he solaced 
himself with a tumbler of champagne. ‘“ Who have you been dancing 
with ?” he asked, trying to make her speak and look at him. 

“T donot know. One gentleman was introduced to me by Isabel ; 
the other introduced himself. I liked him the best, although he is a 
soldier”—a laughing glance at Wilton—“ and he says he knows you.” 

“Oh, young Langley of the 15th, I suppose ?” 

“He dances very badly—much worse than you do.” 

“That is a very disheartening speech. I thought I rather distin- 
guished myself this evening; but I suppose your friend Diego could 
distance me considerably.” 

“You mean he danced better ?”—pausing, with a spoonful of ice 
half way to her lips. “Well, yes; you really dance very "well. I 
enjoyed my dance with you; but Diego! his dancing was superb!” 

“ Was he not rather old for such capering ?” 

“Qld! Ah, no. Diego never was, never will be old. Poor fellow! 
You would like Diego, if you knew him.” 

“You think so?’—very doubtfully— however, we were not to 
talk about him. Let me take away your plate. And have you 
managed to enjoy your evening ?” 

“ Well, no”—looking up to him with wistful eyes—* that is the 
truth. It is so terribly strange and lonely, I was thinking of stealing 
away when you asked me for that gallop.” 

“ Let us go and see Donald,” exélaimed Wilton, abruptly rising. 
“ His room opens on the other side of the conservatory, does it not ?” 

“ But he is not there; he is gone to bed ?” 
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“Had he gone when you came away ?” 

“No; but he was quite worn out with his own crossness, and is, I 
hope, fast asleep by this time.” 

“ Well, I am under the impression that he is still up.” 

“Did any one tell you? How very wrong. He ought to be in 
bed. I shall go and see.” 

“ Yes; you had better. It is half-past twelve. Let me go with you; 
I may be of some use.” 

“ Come, then,” said she, frankly; and Wilton followed her, feeling 
that he was about to reap the reward of the self-control by which he 
had won back her confidence, which he feared his unguarded glance 
had shaken when they had last met. 

Ella Rivers walked quickly down the passage leading to the con- 
servatory, now quite deserted, the band having gone to refresh, and 
crossed to a glass door, through which light still shone. “I do 
believe he is up. The lamp is still burning.” She opened it and 
stepped in. Wilton followed, dexterously dropping the curtain as he 
passed through. 

“No; he is gone,” said Ella, looking round. “I am so glad!” 

“ So am IJ,” exclaimed Wilton, most sincerely. 

* How quiet and comfortable the room looks,” continued his com- 
panion, drawing off her gloves. “I shall not return to the ball; it is 
no place for me; so good-night, Colonel Wilton.” 

“ Not yet,” he exclaimed, in a low, earnest tone. “Hear me first— 
I cannot help speaking abruptly—I dare not lose so precious an 
opportunity.” He approached her as he spoke. She was standing by 
a large writing-table near the fireplace, where the last embers were 
dying out; she had just laid down her gloves, and, resting one hand 
upon the table, looked up with a wondering, startled expression. Her 
total unconsiousness of what was coming struck Wilton dumb for a 
moment; but he was naturally resolute, and had the advantage of 
having thoroughly made up his mind. “ Although I have done my 
best to mask my feelings,’ he resumed, speaking rapidly, but with 
unmistakable emotion, “ fearing to frighten you from the friendly con- 
fidence you have hitherto shown me, I cannot hide or suppress them 
any longer—I must tell you I love you! I must ask if there is 
a chance for me with you? I know it is audacious to address you 
thus when I have had so few opportunities of making myself known 
to you; but the great difficulty of seeing you, your peculiar position, 
the terrible uncertainty 

“Oh! hush, hush!” interrupted Ella, who had turned very pale, 
covering her eyes with one hand and stretching out the other as if to 
ward off a danger; “do not speak like that! Have I lost my only 
friend! I did not dream of this—at least I only once feared it, I——” 

“Feared,” interrupted Wilton in his turn. “ Why, am I lost? 
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Are you pledged to some other man that you shrink from me? 


‘Speak, Ella! If it is so, why I must not force myself upon you. 


Speak to me! look at me!” And, in his intense anxiety to ascertain 
the truth, he drew her hand from her face and held it locked in 
both of his.” 

“T pledged to any one! no indeed ”—raising her eyes, by a sort of 
determined effort, gravely, earnestly to his. ‘I never thought of such 
a thing—no one ever thought of such a thing!” she returned, trying 
to draw away her hand. 

“Then am I utterly unacceptable to you? You cannot form an 
idea of the intense love you have created, or you would not speak so 
coldly! lla, there is no one to care for you as I do—no one to 
consult—no one to keep you back from me! If you do not care for 
me now, tell me how I can win you! do not turn away from me! I 
have much to explain—much to tell you—and I dare not detain you 
now lest we might be interrupted, but come to-morrow across the 
brae! I will be there every afternoon by the cairn until you can 
manage to come, if you will only promise. For God’s sake do not 
refuse to hear me!” He bent over her, longing, yet not daring, to 
draw her to him. 

“Let my hand go,” said Ella, in a low voice, and trembling very 
much. Wilton instantly released it. “Go to meet you! no, I must 
not—I will not.” She stopped, and, pressing her hand against her 
heart, went on hurriedly—‘I can hear no more; I will go away 
now. Ah, how sorry I am!” She moved towards a door opening 
into the house, but Wilton intercepted her. 

“You misunderstand me, though I cannot see why; but will you 
at least promise to read what I write? _ Promise this, and I will not 
intrude upon you any longer.” 

“T will,” she replied faintly. Wilton bowed and stepped back ; the 
next instant he was alone. 

Alone, and most uncomfortable. He had in some mysterious manner 
offended her. He could understand her being a little startled, but— 
here one of those sudden intuitions which come like a flash of summer 
lightning, revealing objects shrouded in the dark of a sultry night, 
darted across his misty conjectures—he had not mentioned the words 
“wife” or “marriage.” Could she imagine that he was only trifling 
with her? or worse? The blood mounted to his cheek as the thought 
struck him ; and yet, painful as the idea was, it suggested hope. Her 
evident grief, her visible shrinking from the word “love,” did not look 
like absolute indifference. She did not like to lose him as a friend, 
and she feared a possible loss of respect in his adopting the character 
of her lover. ‘Then she had been so deeply impressed by the caste 
prejudices of the people around her, to say nothing of the possible 
impertinences of St. George Wilton, that it was not improbable she 
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had cruelly misinterpreted his avowal. These reflections gave him 
the keenest pain, the most ardent longing to fly to Ella to pour out 
assurances of the deepest, the warmest esteem, but that was impossible 
for the present; he had nothing for it but to look up the curtain 
again, and return to the ball-room, planning a letter to Ella, which 
should leave no shadow of doubt as to the sincerity and purity of his 
affection for her. 

But the sound of the music, the sight of the dancers, the effort to 
seem as if nothing had happened, was too much for his self-control, 
and, excusing himself to his hostess, he was soon driving home, thank- 
ful to be out in the cold, fresh night air, which seemed to quiet his 
pulses and clear his thoughts. Cost him what it might, he would 
never give Ella up, unless she positively refused him, and of that he 
would not think. The slight and unsatisfactory taste of open love- 
making which he had snatched only served to increase the hunger 
for more. The indescribable, shrinking, despairing tone and gesture 
with which Ella cried, “Then I have lost you for my friend,” was 
vividly present with him, and before he slept that night, or rather 
morning, he poured forth on paper all of his love, his aspirations, that 
could be written. He did not, as letter-writing heroes generally do, 
sacrifice a hecatomb of note-paper. He knew what he wanted, and 
said it in good, terse, downright English, stamped with so much 
earnestness and honesty that it would have been a cold heart, much 
colder than Ella Rivers’, that could have read it unmoved. Then, like 
a sensible man—for, in spite of the strong love fit upon him, and the 
rather insane line of conduct he had chosen to adopt, Wilton was a 
sensible fellow—he set himself to wait patiently till the following day, 
which might bring him a reply or, possibly, a meeting with Ella 
herself, which he had most urgently entreated. 

He was, however, less composed next day when no letter reached 
him from Ella, and no Ella appeared at the tryst. The next day was 
stormy, with heavy showers, and the next was frosty—still no letter ; 
still no Ella—and Wilton began to fret, and champ the bit of im- 
perious circumstance with suppressed fury. If to-morrow brought no 
better luck he would endure it no longer, but make a bold inroad 
upon the fortress wherein his love—his proud, delicate darling—was 
held in durance vile. 

The weather was still bright and clear. A light frost lay crisp and 
sparkling on the short herbage and tufts of broom; the air was so 
still that the rush of the river, as it chaffed against the big black 
stones opposing its progress, could be heard at a considerable distance 
past the cairn, where a path very little frequented branched off to a 
remote hamlet over the wooded hill behind Glenravon. The low- 
lying country towards Monkscleugh lay mapped out in the rarefied 
air, which diminished distance and gave wondrous distinctness to all 
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outlines. A delicious winter’s day ; all sounds mellowed to a sort of 
metallic music by the peculiar state of the atmosphere. But Wilton 
was in no mood to enjoy the beauties of nature. He was feverish 
with impatience as he walked to and fro behind the friendly shelter of 
the cairn, and noticed, in the odd, mechanical way with which the 
mind at certain crises seems excited into a species of double action, 
and, while absorbed by the great motive, can yet take in and imprint 
indelibly upon its tablets all the minute details of surrounding objects. 
He saw the picturesque roughness of a prostrate tree; he watched 
the shadow of the cairn stealing gradually further eastward; he 
noticed a little robin perching on a twig, that seemed to look at him 
without apprehension; he gazed at a couple of ragged, miserable 
goats who were feeding at a little distance, occasionally lifting up their 
heads to bleat at each other. Years after he could have described the 
position of these objects, though at the moment he was scarce con- 
scious of them. “Ten minutes to three! If she is not here in 
ten minutes, I will walk on to Brosedale and find out why,” he 
muttered to himself, as he walked away once more towards the hill. 
When he turned he saw a slight figure, wrapped in a dark green 
plaid, standing beside the tree, in the place he had just quitted. Then 
—impatience, and doubt, and anger all swept away in a flood of 
delight-—he sprang to meet her. 

“ At last! I thought you would never come. And yet how good 
of you to grant my request. I have lived two years since I spoke to 

ou.” 

Ella smiled and coloured, then turned very pale, and gently, but 
firmly, drew away the hand he had taken, looking on the ground 
all the time. “I could not come before,” she said, in a low, unsteady 
voice. “ To-day Sir Peter has taken Donald with him to D——.” A 
pause. “Iam afraid you thought me rude—unkind—but I scarcely 
understood you. I She stopped abruptly. 

“Do you understand me now?” asked Wilton gravely, coming 
close to her, and resting one foot only on the fallen tree, while he 
bent to look into the sweet, pale face. “Have you read my letter ?” 

“Yes; many times. It has infinitely astonished me.” 

“Why ?” 

“That you should ask go great a stranger to share your life—your 
name. To be with you always—till death. Is it not unwise, hasty ?” 

“ Many—most people would say so, who were not in love. I cannot 
reason or argue about it. I only know that I cannot face the idea of 
life without you. Nor shall anything turn me from my determination 
to win you, except your own distinct rejection.” 

“Ts it possible you feel all this—and for me?” exclaimed Ella, 


stepping back and raising her great, deep, blue, wondering eyes to 
his. 
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“T loved you from the hour we first met,” said Wilton passionately. 
“For God's sake! do not speak so coldly. Are you utterly indifferent 
to me? or have you met some one you can love better ?” 

“ Neither,” she replied, still looking earnestly at him. “I never 

loved any one. I have often thought of loving, and feared it! it is so 
solemn. But how could I love you? I have always liked to meet 
you and speak to you, still I scarcely know you; and though to me 
such things are folly, I know that to you and to your class there seems 
a great gulf fixed between us—a gulf I never dreamed you would 
span.” 
me I do not care what the gulf, what the obstacle,” cried Wilton, 
again possessing himself of her hand; “I only know that no woman 
was ever before necessary to my existence; high or low, you are my 
queen! Do not think I should have dared to express my feelings so 
soon, but for the enormous difficulty of seeing you—of meeting you. 
Then I feared that you might drift away from me. I am not wanting 
in pluck; but, by Heaven! I never was in such a fright in my life as 
the other night when I began to speak to you.” 

A sweet smile stole round Ella’s lips and sparkled in her eyes as he 
spoke. “Ah, you are not going to be inexorable,” he continued, 
watching with delight this favourable symptom; “if you are heart- 
whole I do not quite despair.” 

“Colonel Wilton,” she replied, again drawing away her hand, “ take 
care you are not acting on a mere impulse.” 

“You speak as if | were a thoughtless, inexperienced boy,” he 
interrupted, impatiently. “You forget that I was almost a man 
when you were born; and as to reflecting, I have never ceased reflect- 
ing since I met you. Believe me, I have thought of everything pos- 
sible and impossible, and the result is you must be my wife, unless you 
have some insuperable objection. 

“Oh, let me speak to you,’ she exclaimed, clasping her hands 
imploringly ; “speak out all my mind, and do not be offended, or mis- 
interpret me.” 

“T will listen to every syllable, and stand any amount of lecturing 
you choose to bestow ; but let us walk on towards the hill; you will 
take cold standing here.” 

They moved on accordingly, Ella speaking with great, though con- 
trolled, animation—sometimes stopping to enforce her words with 
slight, eloquent gestures. Wilton’s heart in his eyes, listening with his 
whole soul, slowly and meditatively pulling out his long moustaches. 

“Nature to nature,” continued Ella. “I know I am not so un- 
worthy of you, even if you are all you seem. But are you quite sure 
you will always see as clearly through the outside of things as you do 
now? Ah, I have heard and read such sad, terrible stories of change. 
and vain regret for what was irremediable, that I tremble at the 
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thought of what you might bring upon us both. Mind to mind, 
heart to heart, we are equals ; but the accidents of our condition—just 
look at the difference between them. I am the veriest thistle-down 
of insignificance. I scarce know who I am myself; and might not the 
day come when you will regret having sacrificed your future to a fancy, 
a whim? You might be too generous to say so, but do you think I 
should not know it? If I married you, I would love you; and if I 
loved you, there would not be a shadow on your heart, nor a variation 
in your mood that I should not divine. Do not ask me to love you. 
I fear it! Iam quiet now; my life is not very sunny, but it is free 
from absolute pain. Be wise.” 

“J am wise,’ interrupted Wilton; “ most wise in my resolution to 
let nothing turn me from my purpose; and Ella—for I must speak to 
you as I think of you—do not suppose I am offering you a very bril- 
liant lot when I implore you to be my wife. I am but indifferently 
off as a simple gentleman, and will be positively poor when I have 
higher rank. Still, if you will trust me—if you will love me—life may 
be very delicious. All that you have said only makes me more eager 
to call you my own. I am not afraid of changing. I have always 
been true to my friends—why not to my love? It is true that you 
must take me somewhat on my own recommendation ; but is there no 
instinctive feeling in your heart that recognises the sincerity of mine? 
I have listened to all you have said, and simply repeat—Will you be 
my wife, if you are free to be so ?” 

“J will answer frankly, yes. Oh, stay, stay! If after six months’ 
absence you return and repeat the question r 

“Six months’ absence! You are not speaking seriously! Do you 
think I should consent to such banishment ?” 

“You must, Colonel Wilton, both for your own sake and mine. I 
must be sure that the feelings you think so deep will stand some test ; 
you ought to prove your real need of me by absence, by steeping your- 
self in the society of your own class—the women of your own class. I 
have a right to ask this.” 

“By heaven !” cried Wilton, “ you are utterly cold and indifferent, 
or you would not put me to so cruel a proof.” 

Ella was silent, and tears stood in her eyes, while Wilton went on. 
“Think of six months !—six months swept clean off the few years of 
youth and love and happiness we have before us! It is reckless 
waste! Hear me in turn; give up this purgatory! go back to your 
friendly landlady. I will meet you in London ; in three or four weeks 
at the farthest we shall be man and wife. I have more than three 
months’ leave unexpired ; we will go away to Italy, or the south of 
France. Ella, I feel half-mad at the idea of such a heaven! Why 
do you not feel as I do ?” 

“No, I must not, I will not,” said she, turning very pale and 
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trembling excessively, but letting him hold her hand in both his. “TI 
must insist upon your submitting to the test of absence, in justice tu 
me.” 

In vain Wilton implored and almost raged ; she was evidently much 
shaken and disturbed, but still immovable. The utmost Wilton could 
win was the shortening his time of probation to three months, during 
which time he was not to write nor expect her to write. If, at the 
expiration of that period, he claimed her, she would be his. If he 
changed, he was simply to let the tryst go by unnoticed. The settle- 
ment of these preliminaries brought them very near the entrance 
of the Brosedale plantations, whither Ella had resolutely bent her 
steps. Finding his eloquence of no avail, Wilton was rather moodily 
silent. 

“You are angry; you think me unkind,” said Ella, softly; “but 
however you decide you will yet thank me.” 

“ You do not feel as I do.” 

“Perhaps not ; yet do not think that it costs me nothing to say 
good-bye. You always cheered me. I used to look for you when I 
came out to walk, and when you used to come and see Donald, I 
always felt less alone.” 

“Tf you feel all this, why do you banish me ?” 

‘ Because it is wisest and kindest; and now good-bye. Yes; do go! 
I want to be back in time to grow composed and quiet before Donald 
returns.” 

“ Dearest, you look awfully pale. I ought not to keep you; and 
yet I cannot part with you.” He drew her to him most tenderly, 
irresistibly impelled to breathe his adieu on her lips. 

“No, no,” she exclaimed, drawing back. “I dare not kiss you! a 
kiss to me would be a marriage bond: do not ask it; do not hold me.” 
He felt how she trembled, and he released her. 

“One day, Ella, you will perhaps know how much I must love to 
obey you. So if must be good-bye?” 

“Yes; and remember you leave me perfectly free. If you do not 
return, I shall rather rejoice that we have escaped a great mistake—a 
terrible sorrow—but if you do come back A soft blush stole 

-over her cheek—a bright smile. Wilton gazed at her, waiting eagerly 

for the next words, but they did not come. “ Whatever happens,” 
she resumed, “I shall always remember with pleasure, with respect, 
that you rose above the conventional gentleman into a natural, true 
man.” She gave him her hand for a moment, then, drawing it away 
from his passionate kisses, disappeared in the fast-increasing gloom 
of evening among the plantations. 
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Cuapter VII. 


A pricut, blustering March morning was shining with a cold glitter 
over the square of the well-known B—— Barracks, in that pleasant, 
racketty capital, Dublin, nearly three months after the interview last 
recorded. Parade had just been dismissed, and the officers of the 
Qnd battalion —th Rifles had dispersed to their various occupa- 
tions or engagements, with the exception of a small group which 
gathered round an attractive fire in the mess-room, and discussed the 
military and club gossip of tke hour. 

“Will you stay for the —th Dragoons’ ball, on Thursday, 
Wilton ?” said one of the younger men to our friend, who was reading 
a London paper, and dressed in muftis, evidently a guest. 

“ And for St. Paddy’s on the 17th?” asked the Colonel. “It’s a 
dazzling scene, and no end of fun.” 

“TI promised to dine with the mess of the —th Dragoons to- 
night,” returned Wilton ; “and I think I should like to see their ball ; 
but I must be in Scotland before the 17th, so must forego the 
humours of St. Patrick’s. I see, Colonel, my battalion was not to 
embark until the 25th of February. They cannot reach England for 
another month. I have a great mind to exchange into the regiment 
that is gone out to relieve them. I do not like soldiering in 
England—there is always work to be done in India.” 

The Colonel elevated his brows. “My dear fellow, you are 
desperately energetic. I should have thought that, with your prospects, 
you had done work enough.” 

“ My prospects have nothing to do with it. I suppose there would 
be no difficulty in the matter ?” continued Wilton, reflectively, more to 
himself than to his listener. 

“ Difficulty! none whatever. The fighting is over, so no one will 
be afraid to stay at home; and I fancy there is a very uncomfortable 
transition state before the Anglo-Indian world.” 

“I shall ask for extension of leave; I don’t fancy joining the 
depot. How long is Moncrief to be away ?” 

“ He has three weeks’ leave—urgent private aflairs. I am sure to 
see him in town, though I shall only pass through,” remarked 
Wilton, and relapsed into silence, scarcely hearing the arguments of 
his companion, who proved to demonstration that Wilton would be a 
fool to make any exchange, except, indeed, he could get a chance of 
returning to his old friends of the 2nd battalion. 

Ralph Wilton was looking thinner and graver than formerly, and 
there was an expression of anxiety and irritation in his keen, bold 
eyes. While the Colonel argued, an orderly approached with letters, 
which his officer took, and, glancing at the addresses, handed two or 
three to Wilton. “This is from Moncrief,” said he, opening an 
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envelope directed in a remarkably stiff, legible hand—“ forwarded 
from Athgarvan. He is annoyed at missing me, and ” Here he 
stopped, and read on, with knit brows and fixed attention—then let 
the hand which held the letter drop, and stood wrapped in thought. 

“ No bad news ?” asked the Colonel. 

“Yes—no,” he returned, absently. “ My dear Colonel, I must 
leave you to-day. I must go up to town by this evening’s mail.” 

“This is very sudden. Can’t you manage a day or two more? 
Why, you have only been three weeks with us.” 

A few words from Wilton convinced his friend and host that, 
although indisposed to give a reason for his sudden move, its necessity 
was imperative. 

The passage in Major Moncrief’s letter, which had moved Wilton, 
was as follows :— 

“ Town is very full; the club brimming over ; dinners going a-beg- 
ging—and talking of dinners, I met our Monkscleugh acquaintance, 
Lady Fergusson, in Regent Street, yesterday. She was in {deep 
mourning ; it seems that unfortunate son and heir died about a month 
ago. Sir Peter is in great grief; the establishment at Brosedale 
broken up, and the whole family en route for Germany. I wonder 
what has become of the pretty lassie you picked up in the snow! I 
was always afraid of your getting into some mess with her; but you 
have more sense than I gave you credit for.” 

The Brosedale establishment broken up, and not a line—not a 
word—from Ella. Where had she gone? Did she wish to avoid 
him? In four days more the three months’ absence prescribed by Ella 
would have expired, and now he was thrown off the scent. Had she 
sought and found any new employment? If in her heart she dis- 
trusted his constancy as much as he professed, she might have done 
so; or had she returned to that London landlady, whom she had 
described on the memorable occasion of the snowstorm, Hold! he had 
noted the address somewhere. This led to a vehement search among 
his papers and memoranda; but in vain. Then he sat down and 
thought intensely. Kershaw ?—yes, that was the name of the woman; 
and Gothic Villa, the name of the house at Kensington; but the 
street, that he could not recall; nevertheless, he would not leave a 
corner of the “old court suburb” unexplored. With this resolution 
he started on his journey; the mere movement raised his spirits and 
invigorated him ; anything was better than the silence and endurance 
of the last three months. 

He had parted with Ella Rivers in a mood curiously compounded 
of love, anger, slightly mortified vanity, but deep admiration. He 
felt that she had a right to demand some test of a passion so sudden ; 
and without words, her grave candour had impressed upon him the 
conviction that in asking her to share his life, he asked quite as much 
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as he offered—a conviction not always clear to men, even when in love. 
Then the respect which her self-control, her noble simplicity, imposed 
upon him, deepened and elevated the character of his affection. Above 
all, she was still to be won. She had allowed him to hope; but he 
dared not flatter himself that she loved him—and how wonderfully he 
yearned for her love ; he was astonished at it himself. All life seemed 
empty and colourless without her. About three weeks after he had 
left Glenravon, he had written to let her know that he had accepted an 
invitation to Ireland, where he intended to make some stay and visit 
his former brother officers; seizing gladly the excuse afforded by this 
change of locality ; but he had quickly received the following reply :— 


“You must faithfully keep the promise you have given. Do not, 
in any way, seek me for three or four months—meantime, I am well, 
and not unhappy. Whether we meet again or not, I shall ever think 
of you kindly. May the good God guide us to what is happiest and 
best for both. 

“ Always your friend, 
“ Exxa Rivers.” 


The small, straight, firm writing was kissed again and again, even 
while he chaffed against her firmness. This touch of the true magnet 
had drawn all the atoms of romance, of nobility, of perception of 
spiritual and intellectual life, which lay scattered, not sparingly, among 
the coarser material of the man, into symmetrical circles converging 
to one centre. He was softened and strengthened. He resolved to 
obey Ella to the letter; and his brother officers noticed that Wilton 
was much more ready for balls and dinners and luncheon parties 
than formerly ; for his character had been rather that of a “reserved, 
quiet fellow, with a devil of a temper when roused.” He was, never- 
theless, a favourite, as straightforward, plucky men, who never “ shirk 
their fences” in any sense, generally are. The neighbourhood, too, 
where Wilton’s visit was made, was unusually wealthy and aristocratic, 
for Ireland, so that he had ample opportunities for “ steeping ” himself 
in the society of people of his own class. The result, however, was 
that the impression he had received sank deeper and more abidingly 
as time went on. And now, when this fresh difficulty arose, he sprang 
forward upon the search with all the eagerness of a sleuth-hound 
suddenly released from his chain. 

It was in the dim grey of a cold, drizzling morning, that Wilton 
reached Morley’s Hotel. After a bath and breakfast, he sallied forth 
in search of Moncrief. During his long night journey he had taken 
counsel with himself as to how he should proceed. He would learn 
Lady Fergusson’s present address, and endeavour to ascertain from 
her what had become of Ella. How he was to accomplish this without 
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rousing her ladyship’s suspicions, he would leave to the inspiration of 
the moment; for it was no part of his scheme to unmask his move- 
ments until he could really fix his plans. This could not be done till 
he had seen Ella, and received a renewal of her promise ; or—terrible 
ulternative—been rejected and overthrown! Her unaccountable silence 
was cruel, unfeeling, and a clear breach of faith. Why had she not 
written to announce so material a change of circumstances? Had any 
of the pestilent political crew, that used to surround her father, started 
up to exercise an evil influence? The idea fired him with indignation. 
He had so delighted in thinking of her as his alone—a hidden jewel, 
the lustre, and value, and beauty of which were for him only! Medi- 
tating thus, he reached the frugal Major’s lodgings, as he did not wish 
at present to confront the publicity of a club. But his friend had not 
yet emerged from the privacy of his chamber, and there was only a 
dingy back parlour, a sort of general waiting-room, into which he 
could be shown. Wilton, therefore, wrote hastily on his card, “ What 
is Lady Fergusson’s address in town?” and sent it up tc Moncrief; 
receiving it back again in a few minutes, with this inscription on the 
reverse, “ Claridge’s; but I think they are gone. Dine with me to-day 
at the club—7 sharp.” 

Leaving word that he could not dine with Major Moncrief, Wilton 
left the house in a state of irritability and depression, and bent his 
steps to Claridge’s ; early as it was, he might at least make inquiries 
there. A yawning porter, who was sweeping the hall, called a waiter, 
who informed him that “Sir Peter and Lady Fergusson, the Misses 
Saville and suite,” had started for Paris the day before. “ And suite!” 
echoed Wilton; “I suppose that included the governess ?” 

“ Yes, sir; there was a lady as went with the youngest young lady 
in one of the hotel broughams; she was the governess.” 

“Was she a tall, thin lady, with spectacles ¢” 

“ Just so, sir.” 

“No other lady was with them ?” 

“ No, sir; none.” 

Nothing more to be learned there! He was quite afloat. No clue 
to the girl whom he had hoped would be, two days hence, his affianced 
bride, beyond the vague address, “ Mrs. Kershaw, Gothic Villa, Ken- 
sington.” He made his way slowly into Piccadilly and hailed a Hansom. 
Kensington must be the scene of his research, and the sooner he plunged 
into it the better. 

How to begin occupied his thoughts as he bowled along. Shops, 
police, and postmen seemed the most likely sources of information ; 
failing these, he must manage to communicate with Miss Walker, who 
would certainly know Ella’s whereabouts. However, he had great 
faith in himself; it was not the first time he had to hunt up a faint 
track, though the difficulties were of a far different nature. 
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“ Here we are. Where to now, sir?” cried Cabby, through the hole 
at the top. 

“Oh,—a—the nearest butcher's,” said Wilton. “ Bread and meat: 
and tea,” he reflected, “the humblest landlady must require ;” and, 
proud of his own reasoning powers, he dismissed the cab, never re- 
membering—probably not knowing—the ready-money system which, 
paying the amount and carrying off the article, “leaves not a wrack 
behind.” 

The important and substantial butcher, struck by the lordly bearing 
of his interrogator, condescended to repeat the words “Gothic Villa” 
in several keys, as though the reiteration would evoke knowledge, but 
ended with, “Can’t say I know any such place, sir. Here, Smith ”—to 
a blue-gowned assistant, with rolled up sleeves, who was adding “one 
leg more” to an artistically-arranged fringe of Jegs of mutton which 
adorned the cornice—‘do you know anythirg of ‘Mrs. Kershaw, 
Gothic Villa ?”” 

“Kershaw,” replied the man, pausing; “I seems as if I do, and 
yet I don’t.” 

At this maddening reply, Wilton felt disposed to collar him and 
rouse his memory by a sound shaking. “The person I want lets 
lodgings; and is, I think, elderly.” 

“No, I don’t,” repeated the butcher's assistant. “I know Gothic 
i” 

“ Ay,” strack in the master, “ and Gothic ’ouse, and Gothic Lodge, 
but no willar. I know the place well, sir, and I don’t think there 
is a Gothic Willar in it. P’raps its lodge, not willar, you are look- 
ing for ?” 

“Then who lives at these other Gothics ¢” 

“Oh, Mr. Reynolds, the great ironmonger, has the ‘all; and the 
honourable Mrs. Croker lives at the lodge.” 

“Well, neither of these names can possibly be converted into 
Kershaw. I am sorry I troubled you.” 

“No trouble at all, sir.” 

Patiently, though anxiously, Wilton went from butcher to baker, 
from baker to butterman, from butterman to milkshop, until he sud- 
denly exclaimed at his own stupidity, as his eye was caught by a 
conspicuous brass plate bearing the inscription, “Mr. Mayers, Gas 
Inspector.” “By Jove,” cried Wilton aloud, “that is the fellow to 
know every house in the parish. Why did I not think of a gas 
inspector before ?” 

He rang, and a smart young woman appeared at the door in a few 
moments, 

_ In his uncertainty whether he was speaking to the wife or the hand- 
maid of Mayers, Wilton politely raised his hat, and asked if he could 
see the master of the house. 
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“TJ am very sorry, sir, he is out, and will not be here till tea-time.” 

“And when will that be?” asked the anxious querist, smiling 
blandly. 

“Oh, not till half-past five, sir.” “Could I give any message ?” 
replied the lady, much impressed by the grand air and chivalrous 
courtesy of her interlocutor. 

“T am afraid I must trouble Mr. Mayers myself. I shall not 
detain him beyond a moment or two, if he will be so good as to see me 
about half-past five ?” 

“Yes, sir; he will be in then, and very happy to see you.” 

“Perhaps you happen to know where Gothic Villa is in this neigh- 
bourhood? I am looking for a Mrs. Kershaw, Gothic Villa.” 

“ Kershaw? Gothic Villa? No, indeed, Ido not. I have very few 
acquaintances here ; you see people are rather mixed in Kensington.” 

“T will not keep you standing—at five-thirty, then,” returned 
Wilton, raising his hat, and smiling as he said to himself, “ Madame, 
the gas inspeetress, is exclusive. Such caricatures ought to cure the 
follies they travestie.” He looked at his watch: “Two hours and a 
half to spare. What should he do? Make any further search, or rely 
on the gas inspector? Yes; he would be sure to know.” So after a 
a moment’s thought, he again called a Hansom, and rattled back to the 
club, but Major Moncrief was not there. Hastily scribbling an invita- 
tion to breakfast next day, he went on to his hotel, to snatch a mouthful 
of luncheon or dinner, or both, for he still hoped to spend the 
remainder of the evening exchanging vows, explanations—perhaps 
kisses—with Ella Rivers. He had by some unreasonable process of 
thought convinced himself that she could have taken refuge in no other 
haven than the somewhat unromantic dwelling of Mrs. Kershaw. 

As the half-hour struck, Wilton rang again at the gas inspector's 
house. He was received by the same lady most graciously, and 
ushered into an oppressively smart front parlour, profusely decorated 
with antimacassors, and mats, and table-covers. 

“‘ Mr. Mayer will be here directly ; he has only just come in. What 
a disagreeable day it has been—drizzle, drizzle, the whole time; I 
couldn’t venture out,” simpered Mrs. Mayers, who was disposed to 
improve the occasion by a little conversation with her “ stylish visitor,” 
as she described him to her husband. Wilton assented rather absently ; 
and then, to his great relief, Mr. Mayers came in. After a few words 
of apology, Wilton put the oft-repeated question. 

“ Kershaw, Gothic Villa?” repeated Mr. Mayers, meditating. “ Yes, 
of course, I know well nigh every house; and it so happened I was at 
Mrs. Kershaw’s a week or ten days back. Why, it is in H—— Street, 
not far from Holland Park. You must turn right from this, then 
first to your right, and third to the left. Gothic Villa is down the 
end of the street, opposite a dead wall.” 
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With many thanks and apologies, Wilton bowed himself out, and 
walked away rapidly, his heart beating high at the idea of the meeting 
so near at hand. 

Gothic Villa was not a lively residence; and, what was worse, it 
looked untidy. The box borders looked as if lately trodden down in 
patches ; the bell was broken, and the gate hung awry, refusing, after 
the fashion of crooked things, to do one thing or the other—to open 
wide or shut close. Wilton felt unutterably shocked at the melan- 
choly, sordid aspect of the place. The bell being broken, he felt at a 
loss how to summon the garrison, but while he hesitated, two little 
girls, in short frocks, dingy stockings, and battered hats, came up 
bowling their hoops, and began rattling their hoop-sticks noisily 
against the railings, whereupon the front door was flung suddenly 
wide open, and a grimy servant began to shout some objurgation to 
the juveniles. 

“Pray, does Mrs. Kershaw live here ?” asked Wilton, advancing to 
the door. 

“No; there’s no such name here.” 

For a moment Wilton felt annihilated. 

“She used to live here ?” 

“P’raps so; we've not been here above a week, and I wish we was 

out of it.” 

“ And do you know where Mrs. Kershaw is gone ?” 

“No, that I don’t.” 

After a little talking, she suggested that “missus” might know ; 
but that potentate, on being appealed to, confessed ignorance, stating, 
however, that “ master” might know ; but “ master” was absent, and 
would not be back till to-morrow morning. More Wilton could not 
extract; and he most reluctantly left the long-sought villa, informing 
the inmates that he would call next day, hoping that “ master ” might 
be able to supply the desired information. 

Still, with unshaken perseverance, Wilton lingered about. He 
stopped the postman, but he had no letter, since the new people moved 
in, for Mrs. Kershaw. She had very few letters at any time—still she 
had some. There was another postman that took the noonday de- 
livery; he might know. When did he go round? Oh, from twelve 
to twelve-thirty. He might know, and he mightn’t. Addresses were 
not given to the letter-carriers, but left at the district office. 

“Ah, then, I may probably find this Mrs, Kershaw’s whereabouts 
at the post-office ?” 

“No, no, sir,” said the man; “they won’t give you no addresses at 
the office, and the letters is sent on to the district where the party has 
moved ; so it’s a chance if any of us knows.” 

“At any rate, I shall be here to-morrow to meet the twelve o'clock 
man; meantime I am obliged to you.” 
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So saying, Wilton deposited a judicious tip in the carrier's willing 
hand, and made for the main road, hoping that a favourable report of 
him would be given to the other carrier, and predispose him to be 
communicative. 

It was long before Wilton forgot the oppressive monotony of that 
evening. He could not bring himself to seek out Moncrief. He 
would have him at breakfast, and that was bad enough. He strolled 
into the Adelphi, and felt savage at the pathos of the play, and the 
fun of the afterpiece. He left before it was finished, and returned to 
the coffee-room. He tried to sketch out an advertisement addressed 
to Mrs. Kershaw, but intended for Ella. He vexed himself with all 
kinds of conjectures, and finally retired, hoping for oblivion in sleep, 
which did not come for some weary hours, and his last waking thought 
was that to-morrow would be the nineteenth of March, the day of the 
tryst, which he had so often pictured to himself. And here he was in 
total ignorance of Ella’s dwelling—not a step nearer to the desired 
interview. The following day was not much brighter than the one 
just described, and Wilton rose with an unspeakable loathing for 
breakfast and Moncrief—especially Moncrief. 

However, both had to be endured. The Major was considerably 
puzzled by his entertainer’s pre-occupation and testiness. Every sub- 
ject seemed distasteful—every person more or less offensive. 

*«‘ What’s come to you, lad?” asked the old soldier. ‘Are you in 
debt again? I thought you had left that class of troubles behind 
you; and you seem to have been quiet and steady enough of late.” 

“No; I am not in debt.” 

“Well, I do not think you are in love; and love or money is at the 
bottom of most troubles—eh ?” 

An inaudible muttering was the only reply. 

«“ \ —— idiot ?” repeated the Major, thinking he caught the sound. 
“No, by no means. I never said so, though there have been times 
when I was afraid you would act like one. Have you seen the 
Viscount ?” 

“Me.” 

“T suppose you are going to call on him ?” 

“No, I am not.” 

“Then you are rather an idiot. Why will you throw away fortune ?” 

“T am not throwing it away. He is out of town.” 

“Why don’t you go and pay him a visit fr” 

“T cannot; he has not asked me.” 

** Not asked you—bosh ! ——” 

“ Moncrief,” interrupted Wilton, “ will you take some more kidney, 
or ham, or coffee, or anything ?” 

“No, thank you; I have breakfasted well !” 

“Then go, will you? like a good fellow. You are partly right. 
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I am ina pickle. You shall know all about it one of these days, but 
I cannot tell you just now. I have an appointment at—that is, I 
must be at Kensington at twelve.” 

“At twelve! Bless my soul, man, it is scarcely half-past ten 
now.” 


Cuapter VIII. 


Tue afternoon of the same day was lowering, bleak, and drear, as a 
young girl, in a long black dress fitting close to her slight figure, and 
relieved at throat and wrists by a plaiting of white crape, entered a 
small sitting-room at the back of one of a row of brand new resi- 
dences in the cardboard, Tudor style, inlaid with coloured bricks, and 
further relieved by oriel windows. 

The young lady carried a cup full of violets, and set it upon a 
table which had been moved into the window. It was crowded with 
materials for water-colour drawing. A very graceful design suited to 
a portfolio lay partly coloured where the light fell strongest. 

The young lady, or rather Ella Rivers, stood looking at her work 
fora few minutes, and then sitting down, with a deep sigh, took up 
her brush, first bending lovingly over the violets until her face touched 
them. 

She was exceedingly pale—the pallor of thought and sorrow. 
Her eyes, which looked larger than they used—perhaps because she 
had grown thinner—had a weary, wistful expression, which gave pathos 
to the quiet sadness of her face and figure. The last month had tried 
her sorely. The sudden, fatal illness of Donald had caused her im- 
mense bodily fatigue and real sorrow. She had grown to love the 
afilicted, wayward boy, even more than she knew; and he could not 
bear her out of his sight, finally breathing his last in her arms. 
Then, not understanding the terms which existed between Wilton and 
the Fergusson family, Ella never doubted that he was aware from the 
first of poor Sir Peter’s bereavement and the consequent removal of 
the family. His silence under such circumstances, the absence of any 
attempt to seek her out was, to her, conclusive evidence that his 
sudden, violent affection for herself had passed away. Arriving at 
this conviction showed her how fondly, although unconsciously, she 
had hoped for his constancy. When Wilton astonished and agitated 
her by his unexpected avowal, she had most truly told him that she 
did not love him, that his truth or constancy was not essential to her 
happiness, His frank kindness, and the interest he had shown in 
her art and her conversation, had touched and diverted her. Feeling 
keenly the insurmountable barrier of caste, which her reason scorn- 
fully resented, the possibility of a man of his grade being her lover 
never crossed her mind. Moreover, the habits of her life accustomed 
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her to men as companions, as friends, almost as playfellows, but never 
as lovers. Wilton was, therefore, to her at first an agreeable, intelli- 
gent, though mistaken man, blinded to the great truths of his age by 
his position and his profession, but who, under higher direction, might 
have been worthy the friendship of her father, Diego, and the rest of 
the exalted society who passed their lives propagating theories of 
political perfection and escaping the police. 

After thé wonderful interview by the cairn, where he had shown 
that, although past the boy-lover period, he was ready to cast all con- 
sideration for rank and riches to the winds for her sake, she had 
estimated him very differently. From his first words of love she 
shrunk with an agony she could not express, so certain was she that 
they must mean insult; but when his letter told her the depth and 
sincerity of his affection, and she listened to the magic of his earnest 
pleading, she felt bewildered and almost frightened at the ardour of 
the feeling she had evoked. She could not quite believe him. She 
trembled at the idea of his hurrying into the irrevocable, which he 
might afterwards regret ; and the more she felt her heart inclined to 
yield, the more resolutely she held to her determination, for both their 
sakes, to test the reality of his affection. 

But when he was gone, when she was left alone with the memory 
of his persuasive voice—of his bold, brown eyes, softened into tender- 
ness—of the passion whieh glowed through the earnest respect of his 
manner—whatever of indifference she had felt or assumed in their 
interview fast faded away, or rather warmed into real interest, and 
trembling, half-fearful liking. Then the question of his constancy 
assumed an absorbing importance. The perpetual struggle in her 
mind to resist the delightful suggestions of hope kept the subject 
constantly before her ; and the bitterest trial she had ever known was 
the gradual fading away of the hopes that had formed themselves in 
spite of her, when week after week slipped past and no tidings 
reached her from Ralph Wilton. Of course he knew that she must 
leave Brosedale, and must also know that under no circumstances 
would she take the first step towards the renewal of their inter- 
course. 

Working round this dreary circle of thought, she sat motionless, 
pencil in hand, too absorbed to notice the entrance of a woman of a 
certain age, who by her costume evidently aimed at the higher appel- 
lation of a lady. She wore a handsome plum-coloured silk, a tint 
which appears to be the especial favourite of publicans’ wives and 
aspiring landladies. Her head—a high, narrow, self-asserting sort of 
head—was perched on a long, thin neck, and adorned with a scanty 
screw of hair on the top, secured by a high tortoise-shell comb, while 
the front tresses were disposed in short, wiry ringlets, painfully sug- 
gestive of steel springs, and carefully regulated by ancient contrivances 
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called side-combs. These locks vibrated when she moved; and as her 
walk was a succession of jerky sinkings and risings, the ringlets had 
an active time of it. Her features were regular and good, but some- 
what neutralised by-a faint expression of constantly turning up her 
nose, which was anything but vefroussé, as if in contemptuous indig- 
nation at the futile efforts of the world in general to take her in. 
This personage paused as she was half across the. little room, and 
looked very sharply at its occupant’s profile, which was turned to 
her. ; 

“ Any ways, you ain’t breaking your heart with hard work,” she 
exclaimed, in a tone which would have been painfully acute but for a 
slight indistinctness caused by a melancholy gap where pearly front 
teeth ought to have been. 

Ella started at her voice, and a large tear, which sometimes un- 
known to her had hung upon her eye-lashes, fell upon the edge of her 
paper. She looked at it dismayed; half-an-inch nearer, and it would 
have played havoc with her colours. She hastily placed her hand- 
Lerchief on the fatal spot, and, turning towards the speaker, said 
absently, ‘“ Working! Yes, Mrs. Kershaw; I am succeeding tolerably 
with this design; I am quite interested in it.” 

“ And that is the reason you are crying over it—eh ?” 

“Crying! Oh, no,’—smiling a little sadly, “ I am not crying.” 

“Something very like it, then,” said Mrs. Kershaw, advancing to 
the table and looking critically at Ella’s work. 

“It’s a queer thing,” she remarked, with high-toned candour.” 
“ What is it for?” 

“Oh, the cover of a book ; or—the back of a portfolio.” 

‘Well, I suppose it’s my ignorance; but I can’t see the beauty of 
it, Why, there’s dozens and dozens of things just like that ready 
printed in all the shops; and you don’t suppose hand work can hold 
its own with machine work. Why don’t you paint a house, and a tree, 
and cow—something sensible-like—that would set off a nice handsome 
frame? I wouldn’t mind buying such a picture myself; my first 
floor is a trifle naked for want of pictures.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Kershaw,” exclaimed Ella, smiling, this time more 
brightly, for she was amused at her friend’s notions of art; “I 
assure you an original design is not to be despised. If I can but find 
favour with—— ” 

“Ay, that’s just it. It would take a heap of bits of pictures to 
make a living. I must say I think you was a fool not to look out for 
something steady, right off, when the ladies as could have recommended 
you was here; this will be hard work and poor work.” 

“Nevertheless, I am determined to try it,” said Ella, firmly, though 
sadly. “You cannot tell the imprisonment a great house is to me; 
besides, you forget poor Sir Peter Fergusson’s generosity. I can 
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afford to board with you for six or eight months, and then if all my 
efforts to earn my bread by my art fail, I can still ask Miss Walker's 
help. I am not in your way, good friend, am I ?” 

“Well, no. Iam not that selfish, like many as would try to keep 
you here, when it would be better for you to be away; but you 
are not like other girls, the place is different when you are in it; 
and the trifle you pay is more than the trifle difference you make. 
It was about yourself—what is best for you—I was thinking.” 

“Do not think of me,” returned Ella, placing her elbow on the 
table and resting her head on her hand despondently; “I am so 
weary of myself.” 

“ Now there is something come to you quite different from what 
used to be. And you are that pale and thin, and don’t eat nothing. 
There's some of those grandedees” (such was Mrs. Kershaw’s pro- 
nunciation) “ been talking nonsense, and you have been and gone and 
been fool enough to heed them, in spite of all the talking-to I gave 
you before you went to Sir Peter's. They are all alike. If you was 
a h’angel, with a wing sprouting out of each shoulder, and as beauti- 
ful as—as anythink, the poorest scrap of agent leman amongst them, 
that hadn’t as much gumption as would earn a crust costermongering, 
would laugh at the notion of putting a ring on your finger. No, no; 
as much love as you like without that. I knows ’em, the proud, up- 
setting, lazy lot, I do;” and Mrs. Kershaw stopped with a jerk, more 
for want of breath than lack of matter. 

“You need not distress yourself,” returned Ella, with a smile of 
quiet scorn. “No one insulted me at Brosedale; and I did keep 
your good advice in mind. I am depressed, nor can you wonder at 
it, when you think of the sad scenes I went through with poor 
Donald.” 

“ Well, well, anyhow you won’ open your mind to me, though I 
fancy I am your best friend, and your only friend into the bargain, 
though I say it as shouldn't,” retorted Mrs. Kershaw with some 
asperity. 

“ You are, indeed,” said Ella, sweetly. ‘So instead of quarrelling 
with me for not telling you a romantic tale, tell me some of your 
own affairs ; any one about the rooms yet ?” 

“TJ believe,” said Mrs. Kershaw, a shade less severely—‘TI believe 
I'm let.” This startling announcement did not in the least move 
Miss Rivers from her gravity ; she merely observed, sympathetically, 
“Tam very glad.” 

“This morning when you was out a lady and gentleman called and 
looked at the rooms and made rather a stiff bargain. They said they 
would call again; but the gentleman gave me his card, and that 
looked like business.” 

“J suppose so. I went over to Kensington this morning to see 
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the postman. I thought it was as well to tell him our new address, 
in case there might be a letter for me.” 

“A letter for you,” repeated Mrs. Kershaw, in a sharp key, with a 
sudden nod that set her ringlets dancing. “I thought Miss Walker 
knew we was moved.” 

“ She does; still it is possible some old friend —-—” 

“h’oh!” said Mrs. Kershaw, ironically. ‘ Are you sure it ain’t a 
new friend—a Scotch friend? I know I havn't no right to ask, 
but——” 

« Ah, suspicious one,” interrupted Ella, laughing. “If none of my 
father’s old friends seek me out, no one else will.” 

“There's the front door bell,” cried Mrs. Kershaw, excitedly ; 


- “that’s the lady and gent come back about my first floor ”—a pause 


ensued, a rapid but heavy tread, and the opening of the door was 
heard. ‘The next moment that of the room in which they were was 
flung violently open, and the “girl” announced a “gentleman for 
Miss Rivers.” Whereupon a tall figure seemed to fill up the door- 
way, and for a moment Ella felt dizzy and blinded with astonishment, 
with mingled joy and terror, as Colonel Wilton entered and stood still. 

“h’oh,” said Mrs. Kershaw; “do you know this gentleman, or is 
he after the apartments ?” 

“T know him. I ” faltered Ella. 

“h’oh,” again said Mrs. Kershaw, and, turning her back, walked 
straight out of the room with dignity. Wilton closed the door after 
her; and, advancing to the agitated girl, exclaimed, with a tinge of 
sternness, “ Ella, have you hid from me purposely ?” 

“Hid from you? No; you knew where to find me when poor 
Donald died.” 

“Which I first heard of in Ireland two days ago.” 

“Two days ago,” faltered Ella, the truth dawning on her. “I 
thought you would have known of it directly. I thought you did 
not write because you did not wish to see me again. I—oh, listen 
to me, understand me!” clasping her hands with a restrained 
eagerness very impressive. “Do not think I would willingly have 
caused you the slightest uneasiness from any petty idea of standing on 
my own dignity; but, indeed, I was puzzled what to do, and then 
believing, as I did, that you must have been informed of Donald’s 
death and the breaking up of Sir Peter’s establishment, I concluded 
that you had changed your plans—your views—your—oh, I could 
not write to you! Do you not see I could not ?” 

“T can only repeat that two days ago I did not know of that poor, 
boy’s death. And but for a few words in a letter from Moncrief, I 
should have started for Monkscleugh to keep the tryst. Now, Ella, 
are you glad to see me? do you believe me?” As he spoke, Wilton took 
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both her hands, and looked eagerly into the eyes so frankly, but 
gravely, raised to his. 

“I do believe you,” said Ella, trying to speak steadily, and striving 
to hold back the tears that would well up, to suppress the wild 
throbbing of the heart which visibly heaved her bosom, to be calm, 
and mistress of herself in this crisis; but it was more than even her 
brave spirit could accomplish. The sudden change from darkness to 
light, from isolation to companionship, was too overwhelming ; and yet 
she would not show the shattered condition of her forces. “I am 
glad to see you ”—her lip quivered; great, unshed tears, brimming 
over, hung sparkling on her long lashes as she spoke; and Wilton, 
gazing at the sweet face and slight, graceful figure, felt in his in- 
most soul the pathos of her controlled emotion. : 

“ By Heaven, Ella, you are not indifferent to me!” he exclaimed, 
Drawing her to him, he raised her hands to clasp his neck ; and, folding - 
his arms round her, pressed her passionately to his heart. “My love, 
my life, why do you distrust me! Give me your heart, give me 
yourself! Are you ready to fulfil your more than half promise? [ 
have kept the tryst. I have submitted to the test you have imposed ; 
and now what further barrier is there between me and happiness? 
Do you love me, Ella? Will you love me?” 

She did not attempt to move. She leant against him, silently, 
trembling very much ; at length she sighed deeply. 

“‘ Tf you are quite sure of yourself,” she almost whispered, “and 
not afraid of linking yourself with so isolated a creature as I am, I 
am ready to keep my word, as you have kept yours!” 

“ And you love me?” asked Wilton, bending over her, hungering 
for her assurance. 

She extricated herself gently from him, still leaving her hand in 
his. 

“T will love you,” she replied, looking away, and speaking thought- 
fully. Then, suddenly turning, and meeting his eyes with a grand 
frankness, “I do love you,” she said, in her sweet, firm tones; “and 
I think you deserve my love! If you do not, out with love and life, 
and everything. I shall never believe more.” 

She pressed her hands over her eyes, and for a moment Wilton’s 
passionate longing to cover her mouth, her cheek, her brow with 
kisses, was checked by the earnestness, the solemnity, of her words. 
It was but a moment, the next she was in his arms, his lips clinging 
to hers as though he could never drink enough of their sweetness. 

“And how did you find me?” asked Ella, when at last she managed 
to withdraw from his embrace, and began to gather her drawing 
materials together as a diversion from the strange, sweet embarrass- 
ment of the new relations existing between them, 
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Wilton replied-by recapitulating the search he had made, up to the 
miserable night before. 

“When I arrived at Gothic Villa this morning,” he went on, “I 
was considerably before the time of the second delivery ; but at last I 
met the postman, and explained myself to him. ‘Gothic Villa, 
Kershaw,’ he repeated. ‘Now, that’s curious. Not ten minutes ago 
I met a young lady what used to be at Gothic Villa, and she wanted 
to give me her new address, but I told her she must leave it at the 
district office. You may guess the questions I put, and how I 
gathered that the young lady was yourself. He had a confused idea 
you said your abode was in Belinda Terrace, Notting Hill, and I have 
been for the last nearly three hours endeavouring to discover it. 
Finding there was no such place as Belinda Terrace, I tried my luck 
in Melina Crescent, and, after knocking and ringing at eleven doors, 
found the right one at last! ” 

“Then, had I walked down the street, instead of meeting the post- 
man at the top of it, I should have met you,” said Ella, pausing in 
her occupation, with her design in her hand. 

“Yes; and saved me three hours of torture,” exclaimed Wilton. 
“What have you there? This is a very charming design ; quite your 
own ?” 

“Yes, quite. Some days ago I tooka much smaller one to a shop 
in —— Street, and the man there gave me two pounds and two 
shillings for it. Then he asked me to bring him something else, 
larger and richer, so I have been trying to sketch something better.” 

“ My own darling,” said Wilton, taking it from her; “ this sort of 
thing is over now. No more work for you.” 

“Why not,” she returned. “ You say, dear friend, that you are 
not rich. If I am really to be your comrade through life, why may 
I not earn some money for us both; life without work must be very 
dull.” 

“When you are my wife, you will see such things are impossible,” 
said Wilton, laying aside the sketch, and drawing her to his side on a 
little hard, horsehair, lodging-house sofa. ‘I have so much to say, so 
much to urge on you, I hardly know where to begin.” 

Whereupon he plunged into a rapid statement of his plans, his 
hopes, his strong conviction that, calmly and dispassionately con- 
sidered, her position and his own rendered an immediate marriage 
absolutely and imperatively necessary. She had no one to consult, nor 
any protector to rely upon save himself, and the sooner he had a legal 
claim to be her protector the better. As to himself, no one had a 
right’ to interfere with him; nevertheless, there was an old man, a 
relative, who might make himself disagreeable if he had time. After 
marriage, al] objections, interference, or meddlings would be useless. 
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“ T have a favourite sister to whom I shall write at once,” concluded 
Wilton, “but she is away in Canada. So, dearest, why should we 
submit to the discomfort of needless delay. I shall have a renewal of 
leave, but only for a couple of months, part of which must be spent 
in effecting an exchange into some regiment in India, or going there. 
You see there will be little left for the honeymoon. What do you say 
to this day week ?” 

Wilton felt the hand he held suddenly tighten on his with a quick, 
startled pressure. 

* Yes,” he went on; “there is no possible objection. You have 
been at least three weeks in this parish, which is, I believe, the legal 
requirement. ‘There is, then, no impediment; and, though it seems 
very like urging you to take a leap in the dark, you must either trust 
me altogether or throw me over. We are too peculiarly situated to 
perform the cold-blooded ceremony of cultivating each other's acquaint- 
ance; we must do that, as I believe all people really do, after rather 
than before marriage. Besides, I am so desperately afraid of your 
melting away out of my grasp, as you had nearly done just now, that 
I am determined not to lose my hold.” 

“Listen to me,” said Ella, drawing away her hand and pressing it 
to her brow. “ You mentioned a relative to whom your marriage 
might be painful. Do you owe this old man love and respect? I 
think if you do, it is hard to those who feel they ought to be con- 
sidered to find an utter stranger preferred.” 

“Lord St. George has not the shadow of a claim on my love or 
respect,” returned Wilton, rising and pacing to and fro; “and if he 
had, it would not influence me. Now that you have really consented 
to be my wife, nothing, save death, shall come between us.” There 
was in his voice and look and gesture such fire and resolution that a 
sudden sense of being in the presence of something stronger than 
herself thrilled Ella with a strange fear and pleasure. She closed her 
eyes, and her hands, that had clasped each other tightly, relaxed as 
she felt her life had passed from her own keeping into another's. 
Wilton, who had paused opposite her, saw how deeply she was moved. 
‘Look at me, Ella,” he exclaimed, taking her hands in his; “look 
at me! You are too nobly frank to hesitate as to a day sooner or 
later in the fulfilment of your promise.” 

She turned to him, and with a wistful, earnest look straight into 
his eyes, said in a low, firm voice, “So be it! I will keep my word 
when and where you like.” 

Two days after Major Moncrief, who had only seen Wilton once for 
a few minutes in the interim, awaited him by appointment at Morley’s, 
where they were to dine. 

“Why, what the deuce are you so desperately busy about ?” asked 
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the Major, as Wilton hastily apologised for not having been ready to 
receive his friend. 

“Qh, I have a hundred things in hand. I have had to “ inter- 
view ” my lawyer, and then I have been with Box and Brushwood 
about exchanging into a regiment under orders for India—and—but 
the rest after dinner.” 

“Why, what are you up to now ?” replied Moncrief, but not in 
the tone of a man that expects a direct reply. 

Dinner passed very agreeably, for Wilton was in brilliant spirits. 
Not for many a year had Moncrief seen him so bright. 

“T believe this is the same room we dined in the day you started 
for Monkscleugh, and had the smash,” observed Moncrief, as the 
waiter, having placed dessert on the table, left the friends together. 

“Tt is,” said Wilton, looking round. “That is rather curious; 
and I remember your saying ‘1 must dree my weird.’ Well, Moncrief, 
I have dreed it, and I asked you here to-day to tell you the history, 
and receive your blessing or malediction, as the case may be.” 

Setting down his glass of port untasted, the Major stared at his 
friend with an air of dismay and bewilderment. 

“ Courage, man !” continued Wilton, laughing at his consternation ; 
“Tam not in debt—only in love, and ‘going to be married on Thurs- 
day next.” 

“To be married ? You—who could not oblige your pleasant relative, 
Lord St. George, because of your invincible objection to lose your liberty.” 

“Well, the liberty is gone long ago; so my only plan is to sur- 
render at discretion, or rather without discretion. You remember a 
young lady we met at Brosedale ; the lassie, in short, whom I picked 
out of the snow ?” 

“What! that pale-faced, dark-eyed little girl—young Fergusson’ 8 
companion or drawing-mistress ? WwW hy, she was scarce pretty.” 

“Just so. Well, T am going to marry her on Thursday. Will 
you come to the wedding ” 

Wilton had poured out a bumper of claret as he spoke, and, with a 
slight, defiant nod, drank it off. 

“ By ;’ exclaimed Moncrief, who did not usually use strong 
language, “I am astonished. When did you decide on this prepos- 
terous piece of foolery ?” 

“T put things in train last December, but the date was not decided 
till two days ago.” 

“Ha! I thought I smelt a rat just before I left Glenravon; but I 
never dreamed of anything so serious. Youare the last man I should 
have accused of such idiotic weakness. Who is this girl ?” 

“T do not know.” 

“Who was her father ?” 
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“A political adventurer, I believe; but I really do not know.” 

“ Who are her friends ?” 

“She has none.” 

“ And, my God! Wilton, are you going to link yourself for life to 
a woman you know nothing about—who may have a murderer for 
her father and a harlot for her mother—who may be an unprincipled 
adventuress herself for aught you know ?” 

“Go on,” said Wilton calmly. “I know you have a good deal 
more to say, and I am quite prepared to hear it.” 

“Can you be such a besotted blockhead at this time of life, after 
having got over the wild-goose period, and not so badly either; when 
you have just been offered your first good chance, when a sensible 
marriage is so important, as to throw every consideration to the dogs 
for a madness that probably a month or two will cure, and leave you 
two-thirds of a lifetime to eat your heart out with useless regret! 
You know I do not pretend to despise women, or to talk cynical rot 
about them; they are generally good, useful creatures, and deucedly 
pleasant sometimes; but, God bless my soul, lad! they are of no real 
importance in a man’s life. It is very essential to marry the right 
sort of girl, I grant—that is a well-bred, healthy, good-looking lassie 
in your own grade of life, who will bring a good connection to back 
up your children; but to rush into matrimony—downright legal 
matrimony—with a creature that scarcely knows who she is herself, 
because, indeed, you think no other ‘she’ in creation so likely to suit 
you, is a pitiable piece of lunacy. Come! in the name of common 
sense, of self-respect, bea man! Tell me how you stand with this 
girl, and let me see if I can’t get you out of the scrape.” 

“Have you quite done?” asked Wilton, leaning back in his chair 
without the slightest symptom of irritation. 

“T have.” 

“Then hear me, Moncrief! I do not dispute a syllable you say. 
It is all unanswerable—just what I should say myself to another 
fellow on the brink of such a leap in the dark. Don’t suppose I am 
blind to the apparent folly I am about to commit. But I'll do it! 
Nothing can hold me back! I shall not attempt to explain to you 
the sort of fascination Ella Rivers has had for me from the first 
moment we met; it would be speaking an unknown tongue, even if I 
could put it into language. But if her people were all you picture, 
by heaven! I do not think I could give her up. Foolish lunatic— 
besotted as you choose to think me, I have full faith in the woman 
who will be my wife before five days are over. There! Consider the 
question ‘to be or not to be’ settled. Pity my idiotic folly as you 
will, but do not discard your old protégé. I want your advice on one 
or two points.” 
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* But, Wilton, I must ” began the Major. 

“ Don’t,” interrupted Wilton. “ Remonstrance is sheer loss of 
time and breath; if you persist, I will leave you to finish your port 
alone.” 

Moncrief succumbed, though with an ill grace, and Wilton pro- 
ceeded to lay the question of exchange into a regiment already in 
India, or one about to proceed there, before his ancient mentor, and 
gradually drew him into better humour, especially as he noted that 
Wilton’s professional ambition was by no means dulled or engulphed 
by the tide of passion that swept him away in another direction. 

“ Well, I never thought I should find you looking forward, con- 
tentedly, to a life in India,” said the Major, after a long and animated 
talk, anent the pros and cons of Wilton’s views; “ youjused to long 
for a stake in the ‘old countrie.’ ” 

“ Yes; but that was because Lord St. George put it into my head. 
Now, that is at an end.” 

“ Ah, just so—this infernal marriage! What do you intend to do 
with him, eh ?” 

“JT have not given it a thought—or rather, scarce a thought. I 
will marry first, and decide after. I tell you candidly, Moncrief, 
when first I made up my mind to risk everything, rather than part 
with Ella, I had a stupid, cowardly idea of a private marriage; but I 
soon gave that up; it was too deucedly ungentlemanlike; and then 
Ella would despise even a shadow of double-dealing! No; when we 
are married, and I have time, I will write to the old Viscount, 
and ——” 

“ By George, this is too bad!” cried the Major, getting up and 
pacing the room in an agony. “Fortune, and fair prospects, and— 
and everything flung overboard, for the sake of a white-faced bit of 
agirl that you would forget in two months if you made the first 
stand. It’s like giving up drink, or cigars; the first week is the 
brunt of the battle!” 

“Don’t talk blasphemy,” returned Wilton sternly, “ nor waste 
time and breath.” 

“ Well, well,” resumed the rebuked Major, “ look here, do not be 
in too great a hurry to write to the old peer. I met St. George 
Wilton to-day ; he told me Lord St. George was down at Brandestone, 
and very shaky; perhaps you had better not write to him till the 
honeymoon is over. Oh Lord, won't you be ready to cut your throat 
when you get his answer! but I trust he will die and leave you the 
property in the meantime.” 

“He will not do that,” said Wilton gravely. “ But, tell me, what 
is St. George doing in town? I hate that fellow instinctively.” 

“Oh, he was only passing through en route to join scme ‘ Lord 
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knows who,’ at Cowes, to cruise somewhere in his yacht, and —— 
Where are you going ?” 

“ Why, you will not take any more wine, and,'as I have not seen 
Ella to-day, I thought I would just ‘ran"down and ‘bid ‘her good-night. 
Come with me, old fellow,’do! I’d‘take.it as a real bit of good- 
fellowship; she would ‘be s0 -pleaséd. ‘You’ may ‘as well submit to 
the inevitable with a good grace.” ~” ‘ 

“Go With you to see this— ahém—fascinating little witch! not 
to get. thé step. T’ye been waiting for ‘these 'seven years !” 
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